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Ellis & Walery 
MISS THYRZA NORMAN AS “PRUNELLA” AT THE COURT THEATRE 
“Prunella,” which is the work of Mr. Laurence Housman and Mr. Granville Barker, with music by Mr. Joseph Moorat, is a perfectly delightful entertain- 
ment. Prunella is the name of a primitive country maid living with her spinster aunts. Pierrot comes and makes love to her and ultimately carries her 


off in the middle of the night to join his troupe of merry folk. Then his love for her wanes and she leaves him, but ultimately, as in all pretty Christmas 
tS plays, they are reunited under charming circumstances 
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London, January Fourth, 1905. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “* Sphere, London.” 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME. 
Twelve months - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - = - - - 14s. Id. 
Three months - - - - Gh ately 
ABROAD. 
Twelve months - - = - £1 198. od. 


Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - gs. od. 

The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct torthe Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘THE TaTLer," Great New Street, London, E.C, 


ARS TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue’ de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 
various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES I. to XIII. of 
EA ES oes A SE Ter Re 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of ‘* THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 


HE RATE OF. POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as tollows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 34d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, there.ore, Le taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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D RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 


“THE WH 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30. 


jMPERIAL THEATRE. 


ITE CAT.” ° 
BOX OFFICE OPEN ALL DAY. 


Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 


TO-NIGHT AND EVERY EVENING at 8.15, 
HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT. 


Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Mr. H. V. ES 


MOND, MISS EVELYN MILLARD, 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.15. 


|. ON DON 


HIPPODROME. 


CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, 
TWICE DAILY, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF U 


@oriseuM, 


Trafalgar Square 


end of 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE, 
OLISEUM. 
ELECTRICAL 
REVOLVING STAGE. 
AUDITORIUM CHORISTERS, 


Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
at 2 and 8 p.m. 
NEXAMPLED. BRILLIANCE, 


FOUR PERFORMANCES. 
EVERY DAY, 

TWO ALTERNATE 
PROGRAMMES. 
TWICE DAILY. 

At 12 o'clock and 3 o'clock, 
TWICE NIGHTLY. 

At 6 o'clock and 9 o'clock. 


Doors open one hour before each Performance. 


OLISEUM. 
EACH PERFORMANCE 
LASTS TWO HOURS. 
Seats in all Parts Num 


BOOKING OFFICES 
NOW OPEN. 
From to a.m. to 10 p.m, 
bered and Reserved. 


Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications for seats. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Coliseum, London." 


OLISEUM. 
Boxes £2 2s. and £1 1s. 
Other Seats. 
4S., 3S., 2S., IS., and 6d, 


Telephone, No. 7541 Gerrard. 
FOUR PERFORMANCES 
EVERY DAY. 

TWO ALTERNATE 
PROGRAMMES. 


Managing Director, OSWALD STOLL, 


HAPPELL BALLAD CONCERTS. 
UEEN'S HALL 
FIRST CONCERT OF THE NEW YEAR, 
Saturday Afternoon next, January 7th, at 3 o'clock. 
Tickets, 6s. (to admit four, 21s.), 3S., 25., IS. 
Of Chappell’s, New Bond St., Chappell s Bux Office, Queen's Hall, and usual Agents. 
EE 


THE TATLER XMAS SUPPLEMENT 


“A COMMAND PERFORMANCE” 


By WILL OWEN, 


PRINTED IN FOUR COLOURS, 
May be had handsomely framed in Green and Gold, with Gold Mount, 
size over all, 28 in. by 22in., for 7/G, Carriage forward. Intending 
purchasers living at a distance are advised to have the picture sent 
in a Case, for which an additional 16 should be enclosed. 


ele Ee, The Best Ise 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | newspaper, | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE ror’ SATURDAY, JANUARY 7th, 
WILL CONTAIN 


AteS PE CIAL S OPPE EME Nd: : 


THE FALE OF PORT-ARTEUR. 


A STRANGE NEW YEAR MARRIAGE CUSTOM 
IN BRITTANY. 


THE SPHERE. PELE S PELE RIE, THESOPHERE, 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


**Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meei, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet !’’—LonGrELLtow. 


ISEPR SeNeE VEST. Sa A ER COME EE Tl hi @ Ing 


HOW TO WIN A 150-GUINEA PIANO. 


A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO, Value 150 Guineas, 


WILL BE GIVEN IN OUR NEXT PRIZE COMPETITION, 


WHO IS 2 THE PReEMnEST Gina IN. THE 2BRiun Shee Mietine: 


We have decided in the columns of THE TATLER who are the Prettiest Children in England. From childhood to girlhood there is but 
a slight step, and we now offer Prizes for the Photographs which are adjudicated to represent the Prettiest Girls between the ages of 15 and 21. 
These figures may be taken roughly, and birth certificates will not be required; that is to say, should a girl who is proved to be younger than 
15 or Over 21 be adjudicated the First Prize, it will not invalidate the decision of the adjudicators. 


Mr. GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., and Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A.,, 


have kindly offered to act as adjudicators in this Competition, for which the following Prizes will be awarded :— 


FIRST.—A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO. 
SECOND.—A_ High-class PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, including Bril Focal Plane Camera, value £20. 
THIRD.—A PRISM BINOCULAR, value £10. 

It is essential that the photographs should be the copyright of the senders. 


pee In order to enter this Competition it will be necessary for every Competitor to send 13 coupons, from the week commencing December 7 and onwards. 
The coupon will be found on the last page. 
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THE TATLER 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sicele. 


Beginning the New Year.—It seems to be the custom with 
certain classes of Cockney to begin the New Year with noise. Indeed, 
1 am not sure that the temptation to do so is not common to 
humanity. Midnight of December 31 is the signal for a horrible din 
down the river, for example. Every hooter of every steamer in the 
Thames makes discord at its loudest and mingles its note with the 
tolling of the bells and the shrieking of the steam whistles of the 
locomotives on land. A stranger from a calmer and more cultivated 
atmosphere who knew nothing of the circumstances might reasonably 
conclude that we were a nation of lunatics, more or less, to make 
such a noise because it happened to be twelve o’clock on a winter’s 
night. If by any chance he wandered to the neighbourhood of 
St. Paul’s and got mixed with the crowd celebrating “ Hogmanay ” 
any doubt he might have upon the subject would certainly be 
dispelled. 


St. George’s Hall Redivivus.—St. George’s Hall has once more 
started on its career as a place of genuine family entertainment, for 
Mr. Maskelyne has 
removed there from 
the Egyptian Hall 
(which is coming 
down) with a play 
called The Coming 
Race, written to in- 
troduce some of his 
marvels as a magi- 
cian, St. George’s 
Hall thus continues 
its career on some- 
thing of the lines 
that has made it 
famous, more par- 
ticularly under 
Corney Grain. 
Meantime Mr. 
Martin Chapender 
is giving a season 
at the Egyptian 
Hall on Maskelyne 
lines. I give a 
picture from Zhe 
Aliser, with which 
the entertainment 
concludes, with 
effects devised by 
Mr. J. N. Maske- 


lyne. MAGIC GOLD—DEVISED BY MR. MASKELYNE AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL 


The miser, under the influence of a nightmare in which the sovereigns, which he finds floating in space, turn like 
Dead Sea apples into ashes in the mouth, or rather into nothing in the pudding basin, is induced to soften his heart 
towards his outcast daughter 


My Christmas 
Dinner.—My friend, 
Mr. George R. Sims, 
filled me with misgivings when I read his railings against those wicked 
people who leave their homes to spend their Christmas-time in hotels. 
George waxed quite eloquent over the joys of the home-made plum 
pudding and the home-cooked turkey ; he sat me thinking what a 
splendid digestion he must have. 1, however, was perfectly con- 
tented with my Christmas dinner, which was obtained at the Hdtel 
Métropole at Brighton, and I give the menu herewith :— 


Hors d'ceuvres variés; caviar frais. Tortue claire; potage Reine Alexandra. 
Mousseline de sole, ‘‘Lady Curzon.'’ Perdreaux farcis Nesselrode. Piéce de 
boeuf, purée de raifort; pommes de terre nouvelles fondantes; pointes d’asperges 
au velouté. Dindonneaux rétis a l’anglaise; salade de laitues aux fines herbes. 
Mince pie; plum pudding; glace ‘‘ cosaques de Noél’'; Bénédictins roses; langue de 
chat. Fruits. Café. 


G. R. Sims’s Fairy Tale.—There were some 800 people sat 
down to dinner on Christmas evening at the Métropole at Brighton, 
but not in the smallest and most select restaurant have I experienced 
better cooking or better service than was here afforded under the 
capable management of Mr, Richard. That very day I had again 
the good fortune to open my /efervee and-there to find George R. 
Sims more eloquent than ever on his latest crank. He told a story 


of a wicked man with a still more wicked wife who decided to spend 
their Christmas at an hotel instead of in their home. A terrible 
nightmare awaited them, in which they found themselves destitute 
and in rags, all apparently because of this one crowning wickedness ! 
I determined to return to London and henceforth to cultivate the 
simple life under George’s genial guidance, but as I passed through 
Regent’s Park I found that the palace of my prophet ‘‘ Opposite the 
Ducks” remained as splendid and prosperous as ever, and I am still 
waiting to learn with what measure of simplicity more marked than 
my own the sage of Clarence Terrace spent his Christmas Day. 


Madame Patti in St. Petersburg.—Travelling across Europe in 
this inclement weather to sing three songs in aid of the wounded 
sufferers of the war was surely a gracious act and one well deserving 
the ovation it received when Madame Parti made her reappearance 
in St. Petersburg last week. It was thirty years since the great 
singer had visited the Russian capital, and the welcome she received 
was one of which even so great an artist might be justly proud. All 
St. Petersburg, including every member of the Royal Family except 
the Emperor and the Empress—who were away at Tsarskoye Selo— 
assembled in the 
Salle de la Noblesse 
to do honour to the 
diva. Seats were 
sold for ten times 
their value, as much 
as 3,000 roubles 
being given for 
places in the front 
row. Madame Patti 
delighted her audi- 
ence with “The 
Jewel Song,” ‘ Voi 
che Sapete,” and 
the ever-popular 

“11 Bacio.” 


A Touching 
Meeting.—At the 
conclusion of the 
performance, 
amidst a shower of 
wreaths and_ bou- 
quets, with the en- 
thusiastic applause 
‘of the brilliant 
gathering ringing in 
her ears, she was 
summoned to the 
presence of the 
widowed Empress 
Marie. The meet- 
ing was a touching 
one. They had not 
seen each other since 1869, when the Empress was a gay young 
bride and Madame Patti, in the zenith of her fame, had made her 
début in \St. Petersburg in La Sonnambula. Court etiquette was 
waived ; overcome with emotion the two women-—empress and 
actress—fell into each other’s arms and wept. Then Madame 
Patti had to receive deputations from the imperial theatres and a 
splendid crown of gold from the Grand Duke and Duchess Vladimir, 
whose guest she was during her stay. 


The Bishop’s Balance Sheet.—I have not seen the original of 
the Bishop of London’s balance sheet, but in the published copy 
appearing in my morning papers I miss one or two items. There is 
an entry of £2 11s. 11d, for tennis nets, but where are the bishop’s 
golf bills? For the good bishop is an inveterate golfer as well as 
(presumably) a good tennis-player. Possibly the golf and other 
casual amusements come in under the cloak of his ‘ persone} 
account,” which | see runs to £294 17s. 8d. One is curious to gucss 
what little weaknesses—other than golf—are amongst the unidentificd 
in the \“ personal account” of a bishop. His lordship spends 
shockingly litle in books and newspapers. 
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Some Recent Impressions of General Cronje. 


Sah SEL Se Re ea ce en Cronje on Americans.—The veteran does not appear to 
Rae Ree | have taken very kindly to our American cousins. “ They are 
; | too busy, too occupied in money-making, to think of God,” he 
says. Above all he warns them against growing to love war 
too much, but urges the necessityof teaching their young men 
not only how to shoot but how to obey orders. The want of 
discipline he considers to have been the ruin of their cause 
in South Africa. The general lost twenty-two members of 
his family in the war, all but two being women. 


j 
Ss } : } 


Lord Suffolk’s Ancestors.—Lord Suffolk, who has just 
married the sister of Lady Curzon, owns the surname of 
Howard, and is an offshoot of the house of Norfolk, descending 
directly from the son of the duke who was beheaded for treason 
by Queen Elizabeth. This nobleman was “ restored in blood” 
and subsequently created Earl of Suffolk by James I. He it 
| was who descending with Lord Monteagle to the cellars of the 
| . Houses of Parliament actually captured Guy Fawkes with his 
| stores of gunpowder. He is also remembered for having built 
the magnificent mansion at Audley End, now the property of 
| the Braybrookes, at the cost of £190,000. : 
| 
] 


An Old Family House.—The present seat of the Suffoll 
family is Charlton, one of the most splendid old Jacobean houses 
in England; with its oak-panelled picture gallery and stately 
reception-rooms crowded with old family portraits and works of 
art of all kinds it makes an ideal English home and is sure to 
be appreciated by its American mistress. Lord Suffolk is a 
keen sportsman and universally popular with his friends. He 
met his bride out in India, where he was on the Viceroy’s staff. 


se 


A Correction.—In a recent issue of THE TATLER a picture 
of a cat and a dog entitled ‘‘A Constitutional” was wrongly 
assigned. It was sent in by Mr. J. Rewman of the Worthing 
Portrait Company, Worthing. Both Mr. Rewman and the 
gentleman to whom it was credited ask me to make this 
correction. 


Nurse : Do you know, Master Jack, if you’re so naughty | shall buy a great 
big stick and thrash you? - 5 \ 
Jack (eagerly): And may | have it to play with when you're not using it? 


The Alake’s Plum Pudding.—One of our recent royal visitors on being 
asked what he liked best in England replied, ‘ Your roast beef”; further 
interrogated as to what had pleased him next he made answer, “‘ Your boiled 
beef.” Well, it seems the Alake of Abeokuta liked our plum puddings best. 
He sent an order to a well-known London firm to forward no fewer than 
twenty-five besides large quantities of jams and preserves. As no money 
is coined in his kingdom, palm oil and several mahogany tables were sent 
by the prince as payment. 


A Chat with Cronje.—General Cronje, who has been taking part in 
mimic war scenes at the St. Louis Exhibition in order to earn enough 
money to redeem his farm lands at home, which have been pledged to 
secure a Government loan to pay for rebuilding houses and stocking 
farms, has refused a large sum offered by a Moscow newspaper to go 
to the Far East to report the present struggle between Russia and 


ww 
Japan. The general ‘never wants to see a war again.” In an aan u 
interesting interview with an American journalist the old soldier \ 7p 
explains that he and Joubert were always opposed to the South 
African War, which ‘‘he considered a terrible mistake, meaning simply 
the murder of his country.” It would have been much better, he says, 


to have given the English all they asked for when President Kruger 
and Lord Milner met in conference. 


In Napoleon’s Footsteps.—Cronje never expects to see another 
uprising in the Transvaal, having given up all hope the day he sur- 
rendered at Paardeberg with his little army of 3,500 men, one horse, 
and no ammunition. He speaks sadly of his stay at St. Helena, 
where he used to walk every day on the path Napoleon’s feet had 
made between the house and the fountain where he used to sit. 
Though disapproving of a policy of conquest and ambition he sympa- Auntie (to small niece who is not by any means the pink of perfection) : 
thised with the great man in his Joneliness and exile. The glamour Oby Milly, how navehty: you. aned! sy our nicer goods ttle sister end sbrotnes 


Rie can never be so bad 
of Napoleon seemed to be over all. Milly (saucily) : But | can soon teach them 
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The League of Mercy Children’s Fancy-dress Ball. 


MASTER WOOLF JOEL MISS ISABEL GRANT. MISS DAISY KING 


As a Knight of Malta (a prizewinner) As a Fairy (a prizewinner) As “The Tatler” (a prizewinner) 


MASTER IVOR DAVIES MASTERS DOUGLAS, C., AND MISS GEARD MASTER R. THORNE 


As ‘‘The Old Pretender” As the Knave of Hearts, Queen of Hearts, and King As a Neapolitan Fisherman 
of Hearts (prizewinners) 


MASTER A. ESSEX MISS HENTSCHEL AND MISS DORIS JOEL MASTER FRANK HASLER 


As Cupid As the League of Mercy As the Emblem of the BritishEmpire (a prizewinner) 


This ball was organised by the two youngest vice-presidents of the league, Miss Irene Hentschel and Miss Doris Joel. The photographs are by Langfier of Old Bond Street 
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The “Daily Mail” 


The ‘Daily Mail” and Drury Lane.—Those who .sometimes 
have misgivings as to the enormous power that can be wielded by a 
paper of such colossal circulation as the Daily Jad/ must have felt 
reassured when they see that power exerted to protest against the 
vulgarity which so frequently accompanies the presentation of 


pantomime inthis country. There 
never was a_ better piece of 
journalism than this. 


Mr. E. H. Cooper’s Criticism. 
—Mr. Edward H. Cooper, who 
always writes well and sympa- 
thetica'ly where children are con- 
cerned, gave in the columns of the 
Daily. Mail an expression of 
opinion with regard to the panto- 
mime at Drury Lane which would 
have been powerless had it not 
had behind it a very great mass of 
public opinion. Mr. Arthur Collins 
has attempted to discount this 
judgment by protesting that it is 
only the view of one man, but 
there is not, I am sure, a daily 
paper in England that is not very 
angry with itself that it did not 
come out in the way the Daily 
Mail has done and express the 
opinion which nearly every father of 
a family has so long felt and THE 
TATLER has so often expressed. 


A Drury Pantomime Mellows 
with Time.—The fact is that the 
double entendre, the coarse joke, 
and even the poltical allusion, are 
all quite out of place in a children’s 
pantomime, and I am quite sure 
that Mr. Arthur Collins, being the 
brilliant ¢zpresarto that he is, 
with an enormous aptitude for 
supplying the public with amuse- 
ments, will profit by the criticism 
much as he may find it distasteful. 
Personally I never desir: to go to 
the Drury Lane pantomime until 


it is at least a month old, and I am quite sure by that time all the 
objectionable features of which Mr, Cooper complained—references 
to low-neck dresses and the like—will have been eliminated. 


F. Turner-Turner 


A SPLENDID CATCH 


Three tarpon caught by a lady within an hour. These fish, which are 
chiefly caught in American waters, sometimes reach the weight of 200 Ib. 
and 7 ft. or more in length 


pathetic notices. 
Quite 


two years ago I suggested in these columns that 7he White Cat 


was an admirable subject for a pantomime, but my idea was rather 
to follow the lines of the story as one reads it in Grimm and to 


employ such a writer as 
Captain Basil Hood to 
furnish the embellishments. 


Good Plays for Chil- 
dren.—With all its journa- 
listic astuteness, however, 
the Dazly J/ail missed one 
opportunity—it should have 
followed up its criticism of 
the Drury Lane pantomime 
by sending Mr. Cooper to 
write the notices of Mr. J. 
M., Barrie’s Peter Pan and 
Mr. ‘ Patrick Bidwell’s ” 
Peggy Machree. Asitwas, 
it published a notice of 
Peter Pan which had no 
note of individuality and a 
notice of Peggy Machree 
that was utterly stupid and 
childish. Mr. Barrie’s Peter 
Pan and Mr.  Bidwell’s 
Peggy Machree are ideal 
plays to which to take a 
child. 


to see Mr 


THE FOG AND MIST COMPETITION—GREENOCK HARBOUR 


IN | MIST 


The photograph for which the prize of a No. 3 Pocket Kodak was awarded to Miss 


Marian G. Johnstone, Hopetoun, West Cults, Aberdeenshire 
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and the Drury Lane Pantomime. 


Mr. Barrie’s Conquest.—There is absolute unanimity among 
the critics in praise of Mr. Barrie’s play. The fact is that nothing 
succeeds like success ; the critics are all afraid of Mr. Barrie now, 
and they have to follow the public, which has pronounced him 
the most delightful of aramiatisis. 


Some of them, I am told, have a 
grievance against this charming 
author because he makes them 
stay tillthe end of the play, 
whereas with other dramas they 
are able to “guess” the end and 
write their notices in spite of the 
fact that they leave early. No 
one ever knows how one of 
Mr. Barrie’s plays is going to end. 
The critic, therefore, has to stay, 
and he dare not do other than 
praise however unsympathetic he 
may be at the bottom of his poor 
little soul, 


A Beautiful Play.—It is quite 
otherwise with a new piece by a 
new author, and no one has ever 
heard of Mr. Patrick Bidwell 
before. This pseudonym, I under- 
stand, disguises the personality of 
a very charming woman. Peggy 
Machree is in any case a beautiful 
little play with two most effective 
actors for its life and 
Mr. Denis O’Sullivan has voice 
and presence, and it is a continual 
joy to hear him. Miss Marie 
Dainton is one of the most 
winning actresses on the English 
stage, full of charm and vivacity 
and real power; she has never 
yct received fit recognition. Why 
Mr. Georsze Edwardes not 
made her fortune I cannot under- 
stand; I have seen her in play 
after play with 
delight. Those who go to see 
Peggy Machree at Wyndham’s 
Theatre will be astonished at the 


soul. 


has 


ever-increasing 


fatuousness 01 most of the critics with their unintelligent and unsym- 
Peggy Machree, however, is destined for America, 
I understand, and there assuredly it will be a great success. 


“‘The Middleman” Revisited.—After many years I again went 
Henry Arthur Jones’s 


Middleman a few nights 
ago. This play had been 


one of my most cherished 
memories, and I must con- 
fess that so far as Mr. Wil- 
lard is concerned the inter- 
pretation of Silas Blenkarn 
is as effective as ever. It 
is wonderful, however, what 
is gained/by the support of 
a strong cast, or perhaps it 
was not so much the fault 
of the actors as my mis- 
fortune that I was many 
years older that I should 
not be able to find the same 
pleasure as when Mr. Mac- 
kintosh took the part of 
Joseph Chandler and Mr, 
H. V. Esmond that of his 
son, Miss Maud Millett that 
of Mary Blenkarn, Miss 
Annie Huvhes that of her 
sister, Nancy, and Miss Eva 
Moore the part of Felicia 
Umfreville. It is a pleasant 
memory indeed. 
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Smiles and Tears—Twins with Unpronounceable Names. 


The Cayuse Twins.—Major Lee Moorhouse of Oregon is one of 
the best-known Indian photographers in the world, and it is to his 
friendship with the Cayuse Indians that we owe the accompanying 
photographs. When little Indian boys and girls are old enough they 
attend native reservation schools provided by the United States 


CAYUSE TWINS SMILING 


Government and learn to read and write. They never like school, 
however, but prefer to roam free like the birds through the woods 
and meadows. 


Where Twins are Scarce.— These Cayuse Indian twins are a 
great curiosity, for they are the only Indian twins alive as it is said 
that Indians never permit twins to live. Twins, in their belief, are 
heralds of impending evil, fora great many years ago the abduction 
of two beautiful twin daughters by members of a distant tribe was 
the cause of war and great loss of life. Hence, probably, originated 
the practice of killing twins as soon as they are born. 


Indian Superstition. — Tox-e-lox and A-lom-pum, twin girl 
papooses, were born on McKay Creek about two and a half years 
ago. When it came to the ears of the old chief that a woman of his 
tribe had given birth to twins he despatched an edict that their 
ancient law must be complied with. But the father of the children 
spread the impression that the twins came as a good omen for the 
nation. A council was called, and as all Indian braves are “ great 
on visions” the father’s story of a miraculous vision was accepted, 
and the twins lived to be photographed for THE TATLER. 


A Point of Law.—A Jew named Tronstein living in Odessa has 
started a singular legal dispute which threatens to assume large 
dimensions. The other day he was sentenced to two months 
imprisonment for bigamy. Against this decision he appealed. 
Monogamy, his legal adviser explained to the court, has been 
accepted by the Jews, but the Jewish religion does not demand it ; 
on the contrary, it permits polygamy. As examples the lawyer cited 
the cases of Kings David and Solomon and numerous other Jewish 
kings and Jawgivers. Besides, he urged, oriental nations kindred to 
the Jews—Arabs, Ethiopians, and Syrians, and the mountain Jews 
living in the Caucasus—all recognise and practise polygamy. It is 
true that the famous Rabbi Gerstron 600 or 700 years ago introduced 
monogamy, but he did this because Jews in his day were subjected 
to severe persecution. This was the rabbi’s private opinion and was 
in no sense binding on the race. The lawyer asked for a rehearing 
and submitted fresh evidence in support of his client’s contention, 
The court stayed sentence and ordered a new hearing. 


oO 


An Impolite Princess.—A good story is being told of Princess 
Metternich, who was recently invited to dinner at the Hofburg. 
The Emperor always dines at 5.30, and the princess found herself 
without an appetite at such an early hour. Her imperial host, 
noticing that his fair guest was eating nothing, solicitously inquired 
if the princess was ill. Receiving a negative answer the Emperor 
insisted on knowing the cause of the princess’s abstinence, and to 
the consternation of all present received the following reply, “ It is 
only because | am not accustomed to eat between meals.” One 
shudders to think what might have been the consequence of such 
frank speaking at another court, but fortunately the Emperor Francis 
Joseph is descended from ancestors who have borne the imperial 
rank and dignity for hundreds of years, and he has not got /ése 
majesté on the brain, so the affair has blown over. 


A New El Dorado.—The story of Lord Fitzwilliam’s treasure 
hunt sounds like a romance of Elizabethan days. Chartering a 
large yacht he started some months ago, accompanied by only four 
friends, ostensibly to look for coal in the West Indies, but in reality 
it appears to seek for gold in Patagonia, and especially to find the 
Spanish galleons filled with gold and treasure which are supposed 
to have been sunk on its rocky coast long years ago. Every 
arrangement has been made to facilitate a thoroughly systematic 
scientific search, even a settlement has been come to with the 
Government apportioning their share of treasure trove. The yacht 
is a large one, some 6,000 tons, and has only a limited crew, so 
there will be plenty of room to store the Spanish gold when it 
is secured. 


A Peer Descended from a Merchant.—Lord Fitzwilliam is 
a wealthy man, the owner of large collieries and vast estates 
in Yorkshire, which, strange to say, though acquired by the 
family in the days of Henry VIII., were not obtained by any 
disreputable means. The first Fitzwilliam was a worthy City 
merchant who paid for his lands with honest, hard-earned money, 
and had spirit enough to brave the King’s displeasure by sheltering 
his old friend, Wolsey, after his disgrace. The Fitzwilliams have 
almost always been faithful to the cause of progress and have more 
than once lost heavily through fighting the people’s battle. The 
4th earl, the friend of Edmund Burke and Pitt—who resigned his 
office rather than fi rswear himself over the Catholic Emancipation 
Blll— was, with perhaps the solitary exception of Lord Aberdeen, 
the only really popular viceroy Ireland has ever known. 


CAYUSE TWINS IN TEARS 
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UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “ The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each 

week from any quarter. The story must te addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” 

The Editor wil! publish and pay small amounts for others of the stories sent in, but no manu- 
script will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only. 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributor 
to study the earlier issues. The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31. 


I send Mrs. Fletcher of 159, London Road, Leicester, the guinea as The bilious one was very grateful and wanted to know his helper’s 
the prizewinner in this week’s competition :— name. As the explorer did not particularly care to give him his 


name in full he merely replied that it was Paul. ‘So it?’sh—hic— 
Paul, ish it ?”? hiccoughed the man, and then after some moments 
of apparent thought inquired solicitously, “ Shay, ol’ man, did 
y’ever get any—hic—any answer to those lo-ong lettersh y’ wrote 
to th’ Ephesians ? ” 


Lucky Tortoise 
“Now, Mary,” said a mistress to her newly-imported maid, 
“in the kitchen there is a pet tortoise, and I hope you will be very 
kind to it. Do you know a tortoise when you see one?” “No, 
mum ; shure and what loike is it?” After it was explained to 
her the girl went and brought it forth. “ Isthat it, mum?” “ Yes.” From Miss Edith Howe, Dacheley House, Leeswood, Mold, North 
“Shure, that is what oi was using to break the coals wid.” Wales :— 
The Biter Bit 
The commercial traveller approached a stranger as the train 
was about to start and said, “ Are you going by this train?” ‘| 
am.” ‘Have you any luggage?” ‘ No.” “Well, my friend, 
you can do me a favour and it won’t cost you anything. You see, 
P’ve two big trunks, and they always make me pay extra for one of 
them. You take one. See?” “Yes, I see; but I haven’t any 
ticket.” ‘“ But I thought you said you were going by this train ?” 
“So lam; [man inspector.” “Oh!” 


Dodging the Butcher 

A miner’s wife some time ago ran up a bill at the butcher’s 
and was always in fear of being pressed for the money. One day 
she espied the butcher, a Mr. Dodgin, coming up the garden path, 
so she told her husband to slip out the back way and so avoid the 
unwelcome visitor. The butcher, getting no response at the front 
door, went to the back, where he met the husband coming out. 
“1 am Dodgin, the butcher,” he exclaimed. ‘ Bedad, so am 1,” 
said the miner. 


No Answer Sent by the Rev. Alex. Irwin, Killanully Rectory, Carrigaline, 
Paul du Chaillu, the one-time African explorer, performed a co. Cork :— 
Good Samaritan act one night in assisting along the street a very The Modesty of Pat 
intoxicated stranger. The man told him where his home was, In the south of Ireland it is customary among farmers to 
and after considerable difficulty Du Chaillu got him to his door, lodge money in the bank on deposit receipt in the joint names of 


husband and wife so that when one dies the 
survivor can draw the money without any legal 
formalities. To a farmer who presented such a 
receipt the manager of a bank in co. Kerry said, 
“Why, Pat, how can this be? It is not much 
more than a year since you came with a similar 
receipt on the death of your wife.” To which 
Pat, with modest bashfulness, replied, “* Well, your 
‘onour, I’m a bit lucky wid women.” 


From Miss Hope, Castel St. Augustin, Avenue de 
France, Biarritz, France :— 


The Recipient of the Whisky 


An Irish butler, newly engaged, requested his 
master to allow him some whisky. ‘“ There’s 
nothing like it to clean the windows,” said he. 
However, a few minutes later his master chanced 
to pass through the room and to his surprise 
found the glass empty. ‘Why, Barney,” he 
asked, “where’s the whisky?” ‘Well, you see, 
sir,’ said Barney, not in the least put out, “it’s 
this way, I drink the whisky and then I breathe 
on the glass.” 


From Mr. James B. Berriman, Marazion, St. Mary’s 
Grove, Chiswick, S.W. :— 


The Limit of Learning 


Visitor at seaside boarding-house to maid in 
waiting: ‘Why, little’ girl, are you not at 
school?” “At school! Me! Why, I’m fifteen.” 
“Well, I’m double that and I’m still learning.” 
“Ah yes, but teacher allus said as I’d got brains.” 


Beauty and the Brute 


The railway carriage was already full as an 
elderly lady entered. Immediately a polite gentle- 
man offered his seat, which was accepted with 
much grace. The passengers alighted till only 
the polite gentleman and the lady were left. “ It 
was very kind of you to give up your seat to 
p me when the carriage was so crowded.” ‘ Not 

at all, miss. We men are getting a bit tired of 


Algy: Say, old chappie, whatever are you looking so jolly pleasant about ? being accused of fy BIvIng up our seats to 
Motorist : Just run over a policeman pretty girls. That’s what it is, 
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| Dvley Bexton. 
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Our Photographic 


\ \ Je pay each week the sum of ONE GUINEA for the best snap- 

shot which we receive during that week. All the letters in 
this Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THE TATLER, 
Great New Street, London, and all photographs, exclusive of the 


prizewinners, will be returned 
immediately if accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed 
envelope, except those we 
desire to retain for publication. 
For these we pay HALF-A- 
GUINEA each for the copy- 
right. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on 
the back the nameand address 
of the sender and a clear de- 
scription of the subject. Only 
one photograph may be sent 
at onetime. The negative is 
not required. 

This week, in addition to 
our prizewinners, we have 
pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following 
subjects :— 

“Gurnards Head, Corn- 
wall,” Miss K. E. Whitelaw, 
Hillmorton Road, Rugby. 


“Roman Aqueduct near 
Nimes, France,” Miss C. 
Turner, 6, Eton Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 


Competition—The 


A DISTRIBUTION OF SWEETS 
First Prize—Rev. J. A. Wilson, M.A., 57, Francis Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 
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Five Prizewinners. 


“Interior of Lymyne Church,” E. C. Beasley, 8, Brunswick Road, 
Kingston Hill, Surrey. 
“Shadows on the Sea,” A. W. Glover, 56, Vhurleigh Road, 
Balham, S.W. 


““©Old Houses, Winlaton 
Mill, Durham,” P. G. West- 
macott, the Bank, blaydon- 
on-Tyne. 

“Who Said ‘Cats’??” 
Miss N. Williams, the 
Cedars, Sherborne, Dorset. 

“Fire at Montreal, 
Canada,” A. S. H. Dore, Pin- 
ner Hill, Pinner, Middlesex. 

“Toch Tummel,”? C. A, 
W. Duffield, Schoolhouse, 
Maidstone. 

“The Potter’s Wheel, 
India,” F. B. Bradley-Birt, 
Gobindpur, India. 

“A Jolly Christmas on the 
South Downs,” J. Costcr, 
21, Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. 

“Little Lacemakers at 
Work, Winchelsea,” Miss H. 
Padgett, the Mount, Win- 
chelsea. 

“ Tired Out,” G. R. White, 
Kenmare, Greenhill, Harrow. 

“Melrose Abbey,” H. D. 
Foster, 20, Norfolk Road, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 


TRAINING BRIG AT PORTLAND, 
Second Prize—Rev. A. H. Hildebrand, Rede Rectory, Bury St. Edrnunds 


KNIGHT TEMPLAR ROCK, LUNDY ISLAND 
Third Prize—T. S. Lake, Instow, North Devon 


“THE CAT AND FIDDLE” 


AT HINTON ADMIRAL 


Fourth Prize—W. W. Brownlee, Corra Linn, Marlboro’ Road, Bournemouth 


PLAYMATES 
Fifth Prize—Private A. Hatcher, 1st Oxfordshire L.I., Umballa, India 
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The Art of the 


A second prize of one guinea has been awarded to Miss Rosamond 
Fairbairn, 89, Onslow Gardens, London, S.W. 


A. mong those highly commended are the following :— 
Miss Kathleen Eggleston Porter, 286, King’s Road, Chelsea, 

S.W. 

Miss A. L. Macdonald, 200, Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Miss Beatrice U. Thomas, 18, Melrose Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

Miss Kogers, 12, Morehead Mansions, Elgin Avenue, W. 

Miss Blanche Dustan, 2, Isla Villas, St. Saviour’s, Jersey, C.I. 

Miss Dutton, the Broom House, Old Station, Bromsgrove. 

Miss E. Fuller Windalls, Slinfold, near Horsham, Sussex. 
1 may publish some of these when | have had assurance that 
the designs are entirely original, but it is impossible to publish 
when the paper-cutting, although very ingenious and talented, has 


merely been a copy of some other artist’s work. 


Tg 


Scissors—‘ The Tatler ” 
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Prizewinners. 
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A third prize of one guinea has been awarded to Miss Dorothy Greenwood 
of Calle Quinta, 21, Vedado, Havana, Cuba 


A pleasant aspect of this competition has been the interest that it 
has excited on the part of older subscribers, who from all parts of 
England—and, indeed, the world—have sent in samples of work done 
by their mothers and grandmothers. Some of the paper-cutting 
designs I have handled must be nearly 200 years old. It is quite 
clear that to an earlier generation paper-cutting was as much a 
favourite pastime as the sampler, which has now so sadly departed. 
This leads me to the suggestion that I should give one guinea to 
any one of my readers who lends me a sampler that I think worthy 
of publication. Each sampler must be accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope and will be carefully returned. In the 
next week’s issue I shall publish one or two examples of samplers 
now in my possession. 


A fourth prize of one guinea has been awarded to Mrs. Harold R. Nadin, 28, Ashby Road, Burton-on-Trent 
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The Art of the Scissors—‘‘ The Tatler” First Prize. 
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This is the work of Miss Clara C. Porter, Bloomfield Lake, Sandown, I.W., to whom is awarded the prize of £3 3s. for the best set of designs sent in 
for our Paper-cutting Competition. These remarkably delicate pictures are reproduced in the original size 
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in our compartment was 


Byer seat 
occupied. 
A man of middle age, rather over-dressed, sat spread out in 
one corner. Opposite him a clean-shaven young man in quiet 
“ dittoes ” assiduously studied a race card. Beside the latter, and 
alongside me, a clergyman scanned a copy of the Standard. The 
two remaining occupants, well-groomed very young men with race 
glasses slung about them, exchanged commonplace remarks about 
sport. 

“Can you oblige me with a light, gentlemen ?” asked the smart, 
middle-aged man. 

“The course should be in fairly good condition after all,” he 
continued, handing back the match-box to the parson. ‘‘ Not going 
to the races? Ah, pardon me, sir, but we do see clergymen some- 
times on the course,” and he smiled exceedingly pleasantly. 

“ Do any of you gentlemen play cards?” he resumed suddenly, 
after a pause spent in gazing out of the window and puffing his big 
cigar. 

The well-groomed young men exchanged a significant glance. 

‘“Not much,” one of them chuckled in an undertone. 

“ Ah, then you do play a little?” the smart man cut in quickly. 
“ Come now, a little game of German poker or bridge will do us all 
good. You will join us, sir?” ; 

The clean-shaven man, to whom the last question was addressed, 
slowly folded his race card. 

“Tf the stakes are merely nominal I will,” he said quietly. 

“Oh yes, of course, merely nominal. Penny points, halfpenny 
points, anything just to give the thing an interest. We only want 
to kill time.” 

But the well-groomed young men were obdurate. They said 

‘they wouldn’t play. They looked quite annoyed at being asked, 
When the parson was appealed to he looked rather disconcerted. 

“Won't you take a hand, sir?” 

§ ~He said he should be delighted to, but he didn’t understand cards. 

“There’s a trick I’ve seen a cardsharper do, he robbed me of 
half-a-sovereign, the villain,’ the smart man continued presently, 
instinctively shuffling the cards he had produced whilst speaking, ‘a 
trick maybe some of you may have seen done. I thought I’d prac- 
tise it for a bit of fun, and really I think I’ve come to it rather well 
for an amateur, of course. [ sometimes practise it before a looking 
glass and try to cheat myself. Don’t you think that an original 
idea ?” 

The clean-shaven man thought it ‘ quite cute.” 

** Ah, you are American ?” 

The clean-shaven man said, ‘‘ That’s so.” 

“lve been only once in the States myself. My word, yours is a 
great nation, sir; a great nation. I say, untilan Englishman’s been 
in Chicago he don’t know what ‘ hustle’ is.” 

The clean-shaven man looked gratified. 

“* Shecawgo’s my birthplace,” he said. 

“And a very fine birthplace, too. None better, I should say. 
Now, as I expect you are—how do you put it, ‘tarnation smart’ ? 
that’s right, eh?” he smiled with great good humour ‘I should like 
just to see if you can best me in this trick. I flatter myself I’ve 

almost, if not quite, mastered it.” 

He spread a folded newspaper across his knees. 

“You see,” he said, ‘I take three cards—so. Two are plain 
cards—look, the five of spades and the ten of diamonds. The third 
is a picture card—there you see it, the queen of hearts. I hold the 
three cards in my fingers—so. I give them a flourish and a little 
jerk—so, and there they are spread out before you on the newspaper, 
face downwards. Now all you have to do is to guess which is the 
picture card. Which of those three should you say was the picture 
card ?” 

One of the well-groomed young men nudged his companion. 
The other gave a knowing wink. The,’ “ knew a bit.” 

“Why, that is the picture card.” th clean-shaven man said with 
conviction. 

“Certain ?” 
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THE WAY TO THE 


By Basil Tozer. 
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‘ Positive.” 

“ Would you care to back your opinion—to bet, say, a half-crown 
ivs the picture card ?” 

The clean-shaven man hesitated an instant. Then seeing that 
the eyes of all were upon him he answered with assumed bravado, 
“ Why, certainly, I bet you half-a-crown the middle one’s the court 
card.” 

“ Pick it up for yourself and see.” 

He did so. It was the queen of hearts. 

“There, didn’t I tell you?” he exclaimed, holding up the card 
so that all might see. 

The smart man smiled pleasantly and handed over his_half- 
crown. 

“Tl try again,” hesaid. ‘“ I’d forgotten you come from Chicago.” 
He repeated the performance, and again the three cards lay in a row 
face downwards on the folded newspaper spread across his knees. 

‘* Now which is the picture card ?” 

“ That one.” 

“What’ll you bet ?” 

“Pl bet a level half-sovereign it is.” 

“Done. Turn it up.” 5 

The clean-shaven man turned it up and won again. The smart 
man gave a low whistle. 

“Seems I’m not quite the trump I thought I was,” he said 
modestly with a rather forced smile. 

“Seems not,” the other answered, elated at his success. 

“Vl play you once more, anyhow,” the smart man exclaimed 
recklessly. 

Again the cards were spread. 

**T should say it was that one.” 

It was the parson who spoke this time, and he spoke with some 
diffidence. He had folded up his Standard and was evideutly 
growing interested in the proceedings. Now he glanced with a look 
of halting inquiry at his fortunate left-hand neighbour. The latter 
looked him full in the face and nodded. 

“What’ll you bet, gentlemen ?” said the smart man. 

“Tl go a sovereign this time,” exclaimed the clean-shaven man. 

“And you, sir?” 

The nervous clergyman looked round again at his fellow 
passengers shyly, almost awkwardly, in mute appeal for either help 
or guidance. Clearly he knew he was succumbing to temptation. 

“And if that is the court card,” he said with some trepidation, 
“ what do you give me ?” 

“ Tf it isn’t the lady what will you give me, sir?” 

“Tf it isn’t the picture card I will agree to give you five shillings 
on the understanding that if you are in the wrong you will give me a 
like amount.” 

“ That’s quite right, sir, and I agree to it. 
the card for yourself, sir.” 

With trembling hand the clergyman turned it up. It was the 
court card! The smart man said nothing but looked rather glum. 
He produced a sovereign and two half-crowns and paid his losses in 
silence. 

“7 thought, too, that was the court card,” one of the well-groomed 
young men murmured to his companion. 

“T knew it was all along,” the other replied with conviction. 
“ve seen the trick done scores of times. That fellow can’t do it 
for nuts.” 

“* Not confederates, are they ?” in a whisper. 

“No fear !” aloud. 

“Ought to get before his looking glass again !” in an audible 
undertone. 

The smart man heard the contemptuous comment and glowered 
for an instant at the two young “bloods.” The clean-shaven man 
also heard it for he gave a low guffaw. Even the parson smiled. 

“Gentlemen, I’ll take you both on again,” the smart man 
exclaimed, evidently piqued. ‘I won’t be beaten by you or anybody 
else. Now then, are you ready ?” 

Another quick flourish and the cards lav spread out a fourth time. 


Now please turn up 
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DRAWN BY WILL OWEN 
TOUJOURS LA POLITESSE 


Old Gentleman, who has been dining, to Lady who has just entered otherwise empty tram car: Madam, pray (hic) take my seat! 
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“There, there, that’s 
it!” the clean-shaven 
man exclaimed excitedly. 

“ Yes, that’s the one,” 
said the parson. 

‘That'stesit. sforeaa 
sovereign — the right- 
hand card is the queen,” 
cried the well-groomed 
young man in_ the 
corner. 

“Pil bet a sovereign 
too it is!” echoed his 
companion. 

“Now then, keep 
quiet, please,” exclaimed 
the smart man, ad- 
dressing himself more 
particularly to the two 
previous winners. “ Now 
you, sir, what do you 
say? You bet the right- 
hand card is the picture 
card?” 

The clean - shaven 
man said he would lay 
an even two sovereigns. 

“And you, my re- 
verend sir ?” 

‘“*T will agree to pay 
you ‘half-a-sovereign if 
the right-hand card isn’t 
the court card on the 
understanding that——” 

“ Yes, that’s allright. 
And you two young 
fellows said a sovereign 
between you. Now then, 
one of you four gentle- 
men please pick up—— 
eh?” 

“We said a sove- 
reign each,” cried one 
of the well-groomed 
youths, nettled at being 
called a ‘‘ young fellow.” 
“Tet’s. make it two 
sovereigns each, Algy.” 

“ Right you are—we 


LW 
REG 


AT 


Jones (to Brown, who has been relating his wonderful adventures in Russia): And | suppose 


you visited the great steppes of Russia? 


Brown (whose imagination has been fast running away with him): | should rather think so, 


THE CLUB 


MAMES 3 


and walked up every blessed one of them on my hands and knees. (Jones smiles) 


Oh, Peggy, | wonder if this is the sort of bill that father says he 


doesn't like meeting 
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bet two pounds each the 
right-hand card is the 
court card—the queen of 
hearts. Now turn it up.” 

“ All put your money 
on the card you mean, 
please, before we pro- 
ced to turn it up. 
Then there can be no 
mistake,” said the smart 
man, 

The clean - shaven 
man put two sovereigns 
upon it. 

The nervous clergy- 
man put down half-a- 
sovereign. 

The two “young 
fellows” put two sove- 
reigns apiece on the 
card, 

Then the parson slid 
all the gold off the card 
on to the newspaper and 
with a look of confidence 
this time turned the 
card up. 

It was the five of 
spades. 

The smart man 
picked up the gold and 
slipped it into his pocket. 
Almost as he did so the 
train began to slow 
down. 

“Good morning, 
gentlemen,” he — said 
pleasantly as he alighted. 

“Ta-ta, lads,” re- 
marked the ‘ parson” 
with a wink, 
rising to follow him. 

“What price Look- 
” queried 
the clean-shaven man 
jestingly. “But you'll 
win it back presently in 
the ring no doubt. So 
long.” 


wicked 


ing Glasses? 
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At the Children’s Fancy-dress Ball 


What are you—Bo Peep? 


No; Hook and | 
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D B BROW 
A SLIPPERY PLACE Se cen eee ene 


(Scene: Nelson’s flagship, ‘ Victory,” at Portsmouth) 


Guide: Here Nelson fell 
Jones: | don’t wonder at it. Nasty slippery place; | nearly fell there myself 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


A Lucky Sovereign.—The King of 
Portugal is an all-round sportsman, an 
adept at every outdoor pastime; he is 
equally successful at the card table, and 
on his recent visit to Windsor as well as 
Chatsworth and Welbeck his bridge play 
was exceptionally brilliant and his win- 
nings heavy. At Chatsworth his princi- 
pal partner was the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, a devoted bridge-player, and their 
continued luck and skill produced, it is 
said, such handsome results that the 
King felt quite embarrassed. He pre- 
sented the duchess with a set of gold 
jewelled bridge-markers as a memento of 
his visit. During his stay in England 
King Carlos received the gratifying news 
from Lisbon that he was the winner of 
a prize of £2,500 in the national lottery. 
It has been the custom of the King for 
many years to subscribe for several 
tickets, always selecting the same num- 
bers, one of which, 2,305, proved a 
winner this year. 


The Tollemaches.—Lord Tollemache, 
whose sudden death at Tunbridge Wells 
has been announced, was a descendant 
of one of the oldest Saxon families in 
England. Though only raised to the 
pcerage in 1876 the Tollemaches—the 
name is supposed to signify a bellringer—have been setiled in 
Suffolk since the days of the Heptarchy. Helmingham, the family 
seat, came to them through marriage in the reign of Henry VI. 
Here the Sir Lyonel of his day entertained Queen Elizabeth right 
royally on one of her progresses. 


A Notorious Countess.—The Tollemaches were not behind the 
times either in the good days of Henry VIII., and came in for con- 
siderable grants of Church lands, including the manor and rectory of 
Wansden, the manor and rectory of Le Church Hey, and the manors 
of Bury, Hale, Willows, and Overhall, the family fortunes being 
subsequently augmented by the marriage of another Sir Lyonel with 
the notorious Countess of Dysart, daughter of Charles II.’s whipping 
boy, who boasted that she obtained her husband’s release after the 
battle of Worcester by her complaisance to Cromwell. This lady 
was never very particular as to how she got what she wantel. 
Burnet tells us “that she took upon herself to determine everything : 
she soid all places and was wanting in no method that could bring 
her money, which she lavished with a most profuse vanity,’ while 
Macaulay describes “the more than Italian luxury of Ham House, 
with its busts, fountains, and aviaries, as indicating what was the 
shortest road to boundless wealth.” 


The Hostess at Melbury.—The visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to Melbury was not by any means the first occasion on 
which Lady IIchester has played the part of hostess to royalty both 
there and in town, where she has maintained the hospitable traditions 
of Holland House. A versatile Irishwoman who takes an interest 
in everything she is still as fond of outdoor life and animals as 
when she was Lady Mary Dawson and lived untrammelled in 
Ireland. 


Lady Ilchester’s Dogs.—Melbury is full of beautiful things and 
has many historic associations, but I think Lady Ilchester takes a 
greater pleasure in the lovely sub-tropical gardens at Abbotsbury, 
where so many rare flowers and shrubs have been planted under 
her personal supervision. Her dogs take up much of her time, for 
she is a personage amongst the society dog-fanciers, and is not only 
a constant exhibitor but a frequent prize-taker. Perhaps her most 
envied possession is the famous necklace of black pearls which 
figured in the portrait by Edward Hughes a few years ago and which 
is said to be worth £30,000, 


An American Millionaire.—I am told that when Mr. Sinnett 
bought the Caroline some of Yar-ow’s people thought it was 
ultimately intended to reach Mr. Drexel fitted out as an up-to-date 


AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


THE EARL OF SUFFOLK 


The earl was married to Miss Daisy Leiter, sister of 
Lady Curzon, on Boxing Day. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the most simple way at the bride's home in 
Washington. All the Leiter girls have married Englishmen 
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yacht. Asa matter of fact Mr. Drexel, 
whose yacht, the J/arguerite, is one of 
the most luxurious afloat, is having 
another built which he says will “ lick 
creation.” It will be a floating palace 
in miniature, and as there is talk of 
adapting it more especially for use in 
tropical waters the inference is that 
the owner contemplates an early trip to 
the real Orient. Perhaps he means to 
follow the example of Lord Fitzwilliam 
and pay a visit to the Pacific Islands. 
Mr. Drexel has always been a great 
traveller. Being so wealthy he can well 
afford it. His father left an enormous 
fortune, and though it had to be 
divided amongst several sons the share 
of each was very considerab'e, 


Mr. and Mrs. Drexel. — Though 
good Americans in most things Mr. and 
Mrs. Drexel have practically settled in 
this country of late years. They had a 
place near Ascot, and but for some 
difference with the owners would have 
taken a fine country house down Wilt- 
shire way ‘for a permancy” as the 
agents say. They lived in it for a short 
term, and then when they suggested the 
laying out of a golf course and one or 
two other improvements I believe ‘ the 
other side” wanted about £1,000 a year more rent. 


Elliott & Fry 


Young America at Eton.—Mr. Drexel’s eldest son, by the way, 
is at Eton, and in spite of the outcry against British shortcomings is 
to receive an English education before going back to America to 
look aftcr the paternal interests in the family firm. Mr. Drexel is 
a tall, well-built, fine-looking man with a taste for jewellery. He 
usually wears a very fine emerald ring as well as a ruby one that 
is much admired. Mrs. Drexel is one of the few American women 
with a clear complexion, though her hair is very dark and she has 
the large dark eyes that usually go with more southern tints. 


A Christmas Baby.—When Sir Edmund Antrobus was in long 
clothes he was worshipped as “the Christmas baby,” for he was 
born on Christmas Day fifty-six years ago. His intelligent choice 
of a birthday, howeve~, has not ensured for him a disposition that 
welcomes “ peace at any price”; on the contrary, he has had his 
full share of strife and would never say ‘‘no” to a further instalment. 
At an early age he went into the army and came out of itas a colonel 
of Grenadiers after fighting ‘‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzy” for a season round 
Suakin. More recently he earned some notoriety in a different kind 
of campaign. As the owner of Stonehenge he fenced off the famous 
stones with barbed wire and charged the public 1s. a head for 
viewing them. Naturally the people who claimed a right of way 
there felt very angry at their exclusion, and for a season he had a 
wordy battle to fight with the champions of free access. Sir Edmund 
owns most of the land round the old temple of the Druids and lives 
at Amesbury Abbey close by. 


Another Birthday.—While Sir Edmund Antrobus chose Christ- 
mas Day for his birthday Lord Basing elected to begin life with the 
new year as if it were a good resolution. He was born on January 1. 
Lord Basing’s father was the portly President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Lord Beaconsfield’s administration, and while he was 
yet Mr, Sclater-Booth was the butt of Lord Randolph Churchill on 
many a merry occasion in the House of Commons. It was Lord 
Randolph who, forgetting he was himself a Spencer-Churchill, assured 
the future Lord Basing that he looked upon a double-barrelled 
name as a mark of mediocrity. In 1887 the ex-Minister found 
refuge in the Upper House as a jubilee peer, and the new title so 
disguised his personality that he was shortly after included by a 
caustic speaker in an amusing “list of lost identities.” The | resent 
Lord Basing has made the new label as familiar as the old. Out 
in South Africa he saw some hard fighting with the Royals before 
he got his brevet-colonelcy and the command of the regiment. 
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A FAIR. INVADER—MISS DAISY LEITER 


The Young Countess of Suffolk. 


Barnett 


Miss Daisy Leiter has followed her elder sister into the peerage by marrying the Earl of Suffolk. It was only the other day that her sister, Nancy, was 
married to Major Colin Campbell. Miss Leiter is the daughter of the late Levi Zeigler Leiter, and was baptised Marguerite. She has only one brother, 
Joseph, who distinguished himself in 1697 by holding more wheat than anyone had ever done in the whole history of the grain trade 
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A Princess’s Christmas Cards sent to her Friends— 


Photograph by Professor Uhlenhuth, Coburg 


THE CHILDREN OF PRINCE ERNEST OF HOHENLOHE-LANGENBURG 


Prince Ernest is the Regent of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha He married Princess Alexandra, the third daughter of the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg, in 1896. They have four 
children, shown here. The names, from left to right, are: Prince Gottfried, born 1897; Princess Marie, born 1899; Princess Alexandra, born 1901; Princess Irma, born 1902 


Photograph by Professor Uhlenhuth, Coburg 
THE THREE DAUGHTERS OF PRINCE ERNEST OF HOHENLOHE-LANGENBURG 


The children, from left to right, are: Princess Alexandra, Princess Irma, Princess Marie. It is very noticeable that the children of the royal caste in Europe are 
remarkably like each other 
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The Princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, King Edward’s Niece. 


Photograph by Professor Uhlenhuth, Coburg 
H.R.H. ALEXANDRA, HEREDITARY PRINCESS OF HOHENLOHE-LANGENBURG, AND HER YOUNGEST CHILD 


The princess is the third daughter of the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and she is therefore the niece of King Edward. Her husband is the Regent of Saxe-Coburg. 
She has used these photographs as Christmas cards this year 
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A SPORTSMAN AND HIS PETS. By A. Stennard Robinson. 


o break most of your ribs, three vertebrae of your back, and a 
couple of collar-bones; to have your obituary in at least 
three papers ; to go through all this. and still be alive and keen to 


enjoy yourself with the hounds, 
and do so daily, falls seldom to 
the lot of one man. But it is the 
good fortune of Mr. R. D. Thomas 
of the Red House, Bicester, who 
has gone through every misfor- 
tune possible in the hunting field 
and still lives to tell the story. 
It was only as recently as 1897 
that he was mourned in the press 
as dead, having been taken to 
the Aylesbury Hospital absolutely 
smashed up. ‘To say this gentle- 
man is a sportsman after the pre- 
ceding statements looks like saying 
“coals come from Newcastle” ; 
but we must repeat it, for he comes 
from a sportsman father, Colonel 
Thomas, who was well known in 
the artillery as a steeplechase rider 


and hunted hounds in South Africa and in the Crimea as well as 
in England. This gentleman was also at one time master of the 


horse to the King, then Prince 
of Wales. That his son of 
Bicester should be fond of life 
in the open, of everything 
animal that is tamable, is not to 
be wondered at, and with a wife 
who shares his affection for 
the speechless world the Red 
House, Bicester—once a coach- 
ing hostel, once a_ Bicester 
bank, and now for many years 
an English gentlewoman’s de- 
lightful home—is gay with 
birds, dogs, and cats. 

With birds Mr. Thomas is 
very fortunate as he rarely 
loses them, and never until 
quite old age creeps in or 
some accident breaks them 


up. The two in the picture 
are blue-fronted Amazons— 
one fifteen years and the other 
forty years old. They are, as 
Queen Victoria used to say of her dogs, “‘most biddable parrots,” 
So no matter 


and understand that Mr. Thomas must be obeyed. 


how much they may be enjoying an outing 
on his shoulder or knee, at the word of 


command, ‘‘Go to your cage,” off thes: 


handsome- plumaged 
birds fly. 

The cat Mrs. Thomas 
is holding in the photo- 
graph is Sam; his better 
half, Susan, having 
scampered away is 
not shown, and 
these handsome 
felines are the very 
own of the chate- 
laine of the Red 
House. Now these 
are real Russians ; 
that is to say, they 
are fearsome felines 
when they want to 
be so and like 
other pussies most 
winning when the 
humour is upon 
them. Their fur, a 
dainty grey-blue, is 


Aged fifteen years 


TWO BLUE-FRONTED AMAZONS 


A LITTER OF PUPS BY BLOOMER 


Age of pups, twelve weeks 


A VIEW OF THE KENNELS 


Mr. R. D. Thomas with Bicester Bullbaiter, Mrs. R. D. Thomas with Sam, 


with Bicester Bliss 


20 


Aged forty years 


and Tom Ball (the kennelman) 


as soft as velvet, and their eyes of amber so bright that Eastern 
women would love to wear them as necklace beads to charm away 
evil spirits. In Akaroa, New Zealand, there was a similar bclief 


when the French first settled on 
the Jand and brought with them 
these glorious, distinguished-look- 
ing cats, so unlike our own dear 
old tabby, and residents in other 
islands went to Akaroa to beg a 
blue kitten with golden eyes, “ just 
to bring luck, you know, to our new 
home.” Whether Sam and Susan 
have brought luck to Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas the writer knoweth 
not, but certain it is that the cats 
themselves are in luck, for their 
abode is the prettiest home ever 
cat had, and the kindest. 

But, after all, dogs and horses 
occupy the places of honour at the 
Red House, and Mr. Thomas can 
cenerally show you a nice hunter 
or two and a smart pony as wel] 


as his bulldogs, for Mr. Thomas dons the ermine, and when he 
officiates quite a crowd of the best “bulls” in the kingdom greet 


this gentleman judge, whose 
Opinions are respected even 
when they differ, as differ they 
do at times, for there is no 
hobby where such a diversity 
of opinion exists as in the 
bulldog hobby. 

To list the names of all the 
wonderful bulldogs owned or 
bred by Mr. Thomas would Le 
out ef place in THE TATLER, 
but I must mention Champion 
Bicester Deauty, whose fame is 
familiar all over the world. 
This exemplary bulldog—for 
she did all that was ever ex- 
pected of her—was bred at the 
Red House, and the dog of the 
hour in the same kennel is 
Kicester Bullbaiter, a dog of 
Dathan and Lady Comber- 
mere, two names to conjure 
with among the cognoscentt. 


From the portrait will be easily seen his superb front, his limbs, his 
all round excellence, and Mr. Thomas is both fond and proud of him, 
but—as a great secret let me tell you—his 
hopes are really set upon a pup of excep- 
tional beauty, but as it is only a pup of 


some twelve weeks life 
we must wait before we 
say very much about her, 
Mrs. Thomas is very fond 
of old china and proud of 
owning some of the 
very rare Chinese 
porcelain — about 
700 years old I fancy 
some of it—and 
though the house 
is simply hung with 
old sporting prints 
and choice animal 
“bits in oil” of old 
masters I was much 
fascinated with a 
bright, original little 
picture of game 
feathers—gold . and 
silver pheasant, 
partridge, quail, 
teal, and others. 
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“FOR WE CAN’T GO A-HUNTING TO-DAY.” 


Hard Frosts to Come 


he meteorological forecasts 
for the coming winter are 
sufficient to damp the most 
optimistic of hunting tempera- 
ments. Not only have there 
been many days of hard frost 
at a time when no decent frost 
should be abroad, but in the 
coming months worse days than 
those in November and Decem- 
ber are foretold. The weather 
prophets do not allow the hunts- 
man to lay the flattering unction 
to his soul that by having frosts 
in November and December 
he will have fewer in January. 
We are told that all throughout 
the winter we shall have spells 
of very hard weather at short 
intervals. The prospect of dire 
disappointment that this opens 
up for the hunting world is sad 
in the extreme, and if it were 
not for the astonishingly variable 
character of British weather the 
huntsman might be pardoned 
for being very pessimistic over 
the prospects of- 1905. As it is, 
England lies in such a position 
meteorologically that the seem- 
ingly profoundest forecast is 


AMONG THE SNOWS 


THE CURIOUS EFFECT OF FOXES’ TRACKS ACROSS THE SNOW 


liable to be discounted by one 
or other of the lines of force 
which impinge on our _baro- 
metric conditions. With mild 
Januaries on the one hand and 
snow falling on the hayfields in 
June on the other it is not yet 
possible to be absolutely sure in 
the matter of weather phophecy. 


Foggy Days to Follow 


Not only is there this danger 
from frost, but the concomitant 
of fog seems extremely likely to 
add to the trials of the hunting 
world. During the past few 
weeks fogs have caused com- 
plete suspensions of hunting 
and have entailed considerable 
trouble and anxiety upon the 
huntsmen of many packs. Re- 
ports from the hunting world 
last week stated that during the 
severe fogs of that depressing 
period packs got quite lost in 
the fog and that the whips had 
the greatest difficulty in getting 
the hounds back; considerable 
time elapsed before the last 
animals were safely housed. 
The real danger of sudden fogs 
on exposed moorland country 
will be increased during 1905. 


This curious effect was caught by a camera in Switzerland. In trotting over the snow-covered ice of a lake the fox’s foot presses the snow 


into little pillars of harder snow, which subsequently stand up as cones after the surrounding more 


lightly-pressed snow has vanished 
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LORD WINDERMERE AND THE TWO WOMEN WHOSE FA 


of the play arises from the fact that Lady Windermere, who is prim and puritanic, thinks that 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS LILIAN BRAITHWAITE AS ‘*LADY WINDERMERE” MR. BEN wees AS 
Vy ‘Lady Windermere’s Fan,” now being played at the St. James's Theatre, is one of the most brilliant entertainments to be found in London. The story, you may ro 
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‘E HUNG UPON A FAN: AS PLAYED AT THE ST. JAMES’S. 


= 


‘Ells & Walery 


Ellis & Walery en - 
“LORD WINDERMERE” MISS MARION TERRY AS MRS. ERLYNNE 


ells how a lady with a past turns up and blackmails Lord Windermere after he has married her daurchter, who knew nothing whatever of her motker’s career. The poignancy ve 
ind is running after Mrs. Erlynne and denounces her, little dreaming that the woman is her own mother 
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S° huge a place is London, so vast and varied its population, and 

so many the densely-peopled square miles comprised within its 
limits, that it is not easy for the uninformed stranger to comprehend 
the importance of the part that the little police station, tucked away 
in an absurd byway just off Regent Street, plays in the work of 
regulating the town and protecting life and property, or of what it 
means to become listed in its records as one of those ‘‘ men on the 
market ” whose faces are more familiar to the frequenters of fashion- 
able theatres and restaurants than are their records, 


A Fertile Field 

London contains nearly 700 square miles and has a population of 
6,500,000 human beings. A fertile field indeed, and a large one as 
well for the operations of an expert swindler and card-sharper, 
where, after all, there are but a few thousand among its millions of 
inhabitants who may be rated as pigeons worth the plucking, and 
every one of these has his roost, or feeding ground, or place for 
fluttering up and down within two square miles of the 7oo that 
comprise the area of the capital. It is here that the broughams and 
victorias, with their sleek horses and liveried servants, dash to and 
fro ; it is here that the shops tempt by day and the theatres, music- 
halls, and gambling-houses by night ; it is here that the few first-class 
restaurants that London possesses are to be found ; it is here, and here 
only within the boundaries of all London, thata man “on the market” 
may eat, drink, and be merry. No wonder then that the young 
aristocrat just come into his inheritance, the newly-enriched City man, 
the dissolute noble from Eastern Europe, and the free - handed 
millionaire from over the seas, all bend their steps toward this sunny 
spot that blossoms even under the blackest of London fogs. And with 
them co ne, too, the vast swarm of human wolves, jackals, and birds 
of prey with white, raveniny teeth eager to tear asunder and devour. 
Foremost in this great hunt we find the “men on the market,” of 
whom Thackeray’s Hon. Mr. Deuceace is perhaps the best example 
known to modern literature. 


The Truth about the Inverness Coat 


The stage villain with the Inverness coat and the eternal cizarette, 
well groomed, polite in manners, desperate when brought to bay, 
and absolutely heartless at all times, has long been a laughing stock 
to all except the most ingenuous of theatre-gocrs; but now not 
even those persons of huge intellectual development who despise 
what they call ‘‘mere stage-carpentry,” and think that it sounds 
well to talk about a play that is “‘a slice of life,” need make the 
villain of melodrama a subject for ribald laughter. And when we 
consider the fact that the London police cannot arrest and detain 
notorious evildoers as suspicious characters after the manner of the 
New York force it will be seen that this surveillance must perforce 
be of a stricter and more careful nature, and the knowledge of 
character much more intimate and complex than would be considered 
necessary in America. 


Many University Men 

I confess now with feelings of acute shane that for years I have 
added my feeble note to the general chorus of ridicule with which 
the time-honoured stage villain with his evening dress, his cigarette, 
and his Inverness coat have been assailed, but in the light of the 
testimony of Vine Street regarding the men on the market I must 
admit that Sims and Raleigh and Sutton-Vane have drawn with an 
honest hand although, perhaps unknowing, they have given us in 
their lurid pictures of stage villainy something much more like a 
“slice of life” than we have been able to believe. Nearly every one 


LONDON’S SOCIAL 
HIGHWAYMEN 


Am American View 
of the *“*Men on 
_ the Market.” 
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of these men on the West-end market comes of good family and has 
been educated at good schools; many of them are university men 
and not a few the younger sons of aristocratic families. I know as 
a matter of fact that a peer of the realm and the owner of one of 
the most beautiful forests in the kingdom was for years under the 
espionage of Vine Street as a man on the market. 

Not along ago I| stood at the door of an old Elizabethan manor- 
house and looked out on the broad park with its avenue of noble 
trees and the richly-wooded rolling country that lay beyond, and 
with the humming of the bees and the clear notes of the birds in my 
ears and the rich perfume of the flowers in my nostrils I wondered 
if it could be possible for anyone born and bred under such influences 
to go altogether to the bad ;_ yet there are scores of such stately old 
homes scattered about the land in which white-haired, sad-faced 
women are still shedding tears over the boy who turned out a 
“wrong ’un” and became one of the “ men on the market.” 


The English Swindler Beats the American 


Curiously enough the good Englishman who goes wrong becomes 
the most expert swindler and conscienceless scoundrel on the face of 
the earth, whereas his American counterpait remains either a victim 
of sharpers or a fleecer of and dependent on women, both good and 
bad, to the very end of his life. Social philosophers have endeavoured 
in many ways to account for the superiority of the British sharper of 
high cstate over our native article, but my own opinion is that it is 
because of his early training in the cold-blooded and selfish game of 
society, as played under the rules of the London social prize ring, 
that the Briton has the advantage. 

The elder son often has sufficient nerve and courage—as we in 
America well know—to ask for a cheque on account a month or two 
before the day fixed for his wedding to an American heiress and to 
cash the same at his father-in-law’s bank at ten o’clock the next 
morning. 

Luxurious but Penniless Youngsters 

The penniless youngster of luxuriant tastes who is pitchforked 
into society at an early age is not unlikely to find himself called upon 
before long to choose between card-sharping and a parasitical or 
matrimonial career as a means of livelihood. So long as he keeps 
within bounds—and to do English society justice they are very 
liberal ones where the brother of a great nobleman is concerned, for 
there is no telling when he may succeed—the younger son can have 
his share of the best that England offers—the best hunting, the best 
fishing, the best dining, the best of everything that comes under 
the heading of hospitality. By playing a “careful” game of bridge 
he can add materially to his slender income, and by gathering about 
him a choice circle of men and women who are willing to lose 
money to him for the sake of the social favours within his bestowal 
he can even put aside something for a rainy day. Moreover, so long 
as his social connections are good and there is any prospect whatever 
of his succession to the title he can find in a rich marriage that 
peace of mind and physical luxury that money alone can bestow. 


Across the Borderland 


But let this younger son once yield to temptation and go wrong 
and he wi'l find society very stern and unforgiving—unless, of course, 
he should be next in line to his elder brother and that e'der brother 
hopelessly childless, in which case the social condemnation would be 
tempered with much mercy. But once over the borderland of re- 
spectability he must take his place among the ‘‘ men on the market.” 
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THE AUTHOR OF “THE WALLS OF JERICHO” 


A Play with a Problem which has Made a Great Success. 


JA j py Lyre 
SPALYDIPIPIDIDZ 


ZA IASJ 


Copyright of ‘‘ The 1atier"’ 
ossible by writing a play that has a problem in it and that has yet succeeded. He is the son of a doctor 
Educated at the City of London School and in Brussels, he is best known by his translations of Maeterlinck, 


algi in this country than anything else. He adapted ‘The Chili Widow” f ier i 
i 2 to make the great Belgian known in ; rl w or Mr. Bourchier in 1896, 
Meh nae ee ne aed » at Hammersmith in 1903, translated Jules Renard’s charming playlet, ‘‘Carrots,’’ and in 1902 published a volume of 


“ husa , : 
produced a farce called “‘Arethus eight studies in sentiment called ‘‘Women in Love” 


Mr. Alfred Sutro has achieved the apparently imp 
and is married toa sister of Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C. 
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The Tattiebogle Tales for Children, No. V. 


Next day came-the news And when Jack Frost “lam melting with grief 
That Ellie was ill, Reappeared at night For my Ellie,”’ said he, 
And the Snow Man's His friend was weeping But Jack Frost answered, 

Frozen heart stood stil! With all his might. ‘« Fiddle-de-dee ! 


One sunny day “Here is your Ellie,” After their lessons 
From the house there sped She cried, ‘‘at last!” The children found 

A dear little maid But the Snow Man’s tears The Snow Man vanished, 
All dressed in red. Were falling fast. The hat on the ground, 
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By Mrs. E. Ames. 


‘The matter with you 
Is, a thaw has come; 
And | feel so weak, 
| must now go home.” 
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‘* See how he's melted 
Away!" they cry, 
But Ellie alone 
Knew the reason why. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Popularity of ‘‘ Cinderella.” — The 
Stage in an admirable statistical article on 
the pantomimes notes that Cinderella is 
the most popular theme of pantomimes, not 
only this season, but for the seventh time 
during the past twelve years, representing 
eighteen out of the 120 pantomimes through- 
out the country. This result is more or less 
corroborative of my general statement that 
pantomime is improving, for of all nursery 
stories it is by far the prettiest. I only wish 
I could think that it was always presented in a 
pretty way. The remarkably severe criti- 
cism of the Da//y AZail on this year’s pro- 
duction at the Lane shows that my plea for 
prettiness in the playhouse at Christmas is 
not a small still voice crying in the wilderness, 


A Pretty Pierrot Play.—The Court has 
got a little gem of a play in the shape of 
Prunella; or, Love ina Dutch Garden. Mt is 
written by Mr. Laurence Housman and Mr. 
Granville Barker to music by Mr. Joseph 
Moorat, who was associated with the first- 
named writer in Bethlehem. lt is a study in 
Pierrotology, or the art of heartless selfish- 
ness. Pierrot (Mr. Barker) comes and steals 
the heart of the country maid, Prunella (Miss 
Thyrza Norman), and then casts her off. But 
he is not satisfied till she comes back. The 
idea is exquisitely beautiful and is most 
charmingly worked out. The music is delight- 
ful (I am keeping a wide-open eye on my 
adjectives), none of it being sung but only 
spoken to. Strange to say, the effect is not 
irritating as it usually is in such cases. Pra- 
nella is one of the few plays that I shall 
return to see. Curiously enough, some critics 
think it only so so. 


The Case of Mr. Jones——During 1904 the 
great guns, Mr. Jones and Mr. Pinero, were not 
very successful. The year opened with Mr. 
Jones’s play, Joseph Entangled, but neither 


Langfier 


MISS ALICE HOLLANDER 


Who is taking Miss Madge Lessing s part in Sergeant 
Brue at the Strand 


that nor Zhe Chevaleer can be said to have 
taken the town, and in the last weeks of the 
year we find Mr. Jones engaged in a con- 
troversy with Mr. Tree. Mr. Jones’s later 
comedies are practically variations on 7he 


Litis & Walery 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST AS A MOTORIST 


This picture shows Miss Tempest in the last act of 

The Freedom of Suzanne at the Criterion, where 

she appears in her ex-husband's flat, having motored 

in a terrible storml!from Maverley-on-Sea to keep an 
eye on him 


Taming of the Shrew. As in its Shak- 
sperean form it has proved such a tremendous 
hit at the Adelphi one is rather surprised that 
the public seem to have tired of the formula 
as presented by Mr. Jones. Personally I am 
tired of the woman who is supposed to do 
something thatis wrong but who is really 
innocent and who is then lectured and 
hectored by a booby of a husband. No 
matter how ingenious the internal machinery 
of the mechanism may be we always know how 


it is going to work, and therefore it has ceased 


to have any surprises for us 


Poor Old Melodrama.—We are 
all frightened at strong melodrama 
and the strong acting which it 
engendered, for in London we have 
had practically nothing during 1904 
except Swuday at the Comedy. 
We had some fine character acting by 
Mr. Horace Hodges, while Mr. Warner is 
giving us some very full-blooded work in his 
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wel]-known style in Pagliacci at the Savoy. 
In looking back on the eighty plays I can 
think of only four or five actors who have 
really thrilled me and made me forget that 
after all the whole thing was just make-be- 
lieve. Our actors have become anzmic and 
afraid to give themselves away, so that they 
are rarely able to save by acting a play that 
is intrinsically bad. 


Church and Stage.—Mr. Matheson Lang 
and his wife, Miss Hutin Britton, who have 
been playing leading parts with Miss Ellen 
Terry in the country, are going out to the 
West Indies early in the new year at the head 
of one of Mr, F. R. Benson’s companies. On 
their return they intend to form a company 
of their own with which they will play 
Shakspere in the Scottish towns. Mr. Mathe 
son Lang is very popular in Inverness, where 
he used to play with Mr, Benson’s company, 
and where his father, the Rev. Gavin Lang, 
is an eloquent Presbyterian minister. Canon. 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, the Bishop of Stepney, 
is his cousin. 


Duse’s Daughter. — Madame Eleanora 
Duse’s daughter and only child, Elizabeth, 
has, I hear, come over to this country to study 
farming and horticulture with a view to a 
profession, and has joined an English college 
devoted to those pursuits. She is only seven- 
teen, and has been educated in Germany. 
To hcr mother’s great joy she has shown no 
desire for stage life; her tastes are, in fact, 
strongly anti-theatre, and she has never even 
seen Duse act. In appearance, however, the 
two are wonderfully alike. Madame Duse is 
greatly looking forward to retiring from the 
stage (which can ill spare her gifts) and of 
making a home with her daughter—possibly 
at her palazzo in Venice. But we want her 
in London again before that longed-for day 
of peace arrives, for she stands a'one 


Bassai 


MISS MAIE ASH 


Who is taking Miss Zena Dare's part in The Catch of 
the Season at the Vaudeville 


RAE PARE ER. 


Mr. Bourchier’s Christmas Programme. — 
Mr. Rutland Barrington’s musical medley, 
Little Black Sambo and Little White 
Barbara, at the Garrick makes a good enter- 
tainment although the second act rather tails 
off. The play is built out of two Dumpy 
Books, and it manages to frame some bright 
people who have the art of whiling away an 
hour or two for us. 
There is a remark- 
ably clever child in 
it, Miss Iris Haw- 
kins, while Miss 
Madge Titheradge 
and Miss _ Nellie 
Bowman make dis- 
tinct hits. The pro- 
duction is not vei 
pretentious, but it 
is calculated to 
amuse little people 
immensely, and 
seeing them 
amused I myself 
feel infectiously 
delighted. 


“Lady Jane’s 
Christmas Party.” 
—A one-act play of 
this name by Mr. 
Tom Gallon _pre- 
cedes the maintafter- 
noon’s _ entertain- 
ment at the Garrick. 
The scene is Jaid in 
the kitchen of Miss 
Cropper’s select 
establishment for 
the sons of gentle- 
men in the town of Padley Cross, Yorkshire, 
on the evening of Christmas Day. A school- 
boy, Charlie Brandon, has been left at home, 
and in his dreariness goes down to see Jane, 
the kitchenmaid. She wishes a clown would 
appear, and at that moment a troupe of 
Punch and Judy strolling players turn up, 
and in their hunger eat up the cold supper 
which has been carefully prepared for Miss 
Cropper. Suddenly 
Charlies father 
appears at the door, 
and adopting the 
Christmas attitude 
welcomes ever y- 
body, paying the 
Punch and Judy 
players’ debts, takes 
away Charlie, and 
arranges to intro- 
duce Lady Jane to 
his London estab- 
lishment. 


Mr. Gilbert 
Hare’s Advance.— 
There are few actor- 
managers who 
assume so directly 
the practical cares 
of stage manage- 
ment as does Mr. 
Gilbert Hare, who 
shares with Mrs, 
Lrown Potter at the 
Savoy Theatre the 
cares and anxieties 
of | management. 
Mr. Hare has a 
great aptitude for 
handling a_ stage 
crowd, and both in 
Pagliacci and 


The figures, from left to right, are: Nathaniel Doffey (Mr. Webb Darleigh); Sir James Brandon (Mr. Charles 
Goodhart), who justifies his name in the play; the clown, Jacob Flatters (Mr. Edward Rigby); Jane, the kitchen- 
maid (Miss Nellie Bowman); Charlie Brandon (Master Hugh Wakefield); Mrs. Doffey (Miss Kate Bishop) 


‘LADY JANE’S CHRISTMAS PARTY” 


Cavalleria Rusticana, for the “ production ” 
of which he is responsible, it is noticeable 
how each figure in the groups of villagers 
who gather upon the stage are possessed of 
a separate individuality that almost render 
them characters. The old days of wooden- 


gestured “supers” are over, and Mr. Hare 
has undoubtedly advanced the position of 


‘extra ladies and gentlemen” to something 
approaching intelligent entities. 


A Stage Donkey.—In fact, the intellectual 
superiority of the “crowd” at the Savoy 
Theatre extends even as far as the donkey 
that draws the Thespian cart of Canio and 
Nedda along the street of the Calabrian 
village. This donkey does not enter the 


“LITTLE BLACK SAMBO AND LITTLE WHITE BARBARA” 


This picture represents the attempt made by the doctor (Mv. Leonard Calvert), on the right, to make Little Barbara 
(Miss Iris Hawkins), who is a rather priggish little maid, laugh, so he introduces a doll from Pekin (Miss Pat Collinge) 
who comes out and sings and rouses the little girl’s enthusiasm. Mr. Webb Darleigh, seen on the extreme left, 


plays the part of the black servant in the pantomime 
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theatre in order to engage upon his work by 
a side door on a level with the stage, but at 
each performance he arrives at the ordinary 
stage door and walks with extreme dignity 
down the four or five flights of rather winding 
stairs that lead to the scene of his artistic 
endeavour. Then, his work over and |.is 
heart full of professional pride and his mouth 
full of carrots, he 
blithely mounts the 
steep flights that he 
has anon so gravely 
descended. 


A Brookfield 


Story.—Afropos 
of Pagliacci at the 


Savoy, a_ good 
story told by the 
author of the 


English version of 
Leoncavallo’s opera 
—Mr. Charles 
Brookfield —is 
brought to my mind. 
The tale is quite 
“ Brookfieldian,” 
but has_ positively 
nothing to do with 
Pagliacci. “Pro- 
fessional ameni- 
ties,’ quoth Mr. 
Brookfield, hugging 
his knee and in- 
dulging in a one- 
sided glance at the 
stage, “they don’t 
exist any more. I| 
went down to the 
Gaiety Theatre the 
other day and found Lionel Monckton look- 
ing glum and with the fur collar of a very 
nice overcoat huddled about his head. He 
was complaining of the insolence of the stage 
hands of the present day. ‘I came down 
here this morning, and I assure you, my dear 
fellow, I actually found one of the stage car- 
penters playing a waltz of mine out of Zhe 
Orchid on the piano. Isn’t it astounding ! 
What would} you 
do?? and _. Mr. 
Monckton gazed 
at me hungrily 
for reply. ‘Do?’ 
cried I, ‘pay him 
back in his own 
coin. Don’t you 
permit yourself to 
be downed by a 
mere stage carpen- 
ter. Go and shift 
one of his scenes, 
and be d——d to 
him !?” 


Ellis & Walery 


Royalty and 
Curtain - raisers.— 
The other evening 
Mr. Frank Lincoln 
at the Criterion 
Theatre gave 
his humorous 
monologue _|efore 
the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, 
who came early 
especially 1o hear 


him. A few nights 

Ellis & Watery later he was also 
honoured by the 
presence of the 
Duke and Duchess 
of Fife. 
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Mrs. Brown Potter as in ‘‘ Pagliacci” at the Savoy. 


Lallie Charles 
Mrs. Brown Potter is here shown in Columbine dress which she wears in the second act of Pagliacct, where it may be remembered she catries out a little love intrigue 
on the stage. Her husband, who has to play the part of the jealous consort, acts out the real impulse of jhis every-day life by stabbing poor Columbine to the heart in 
front of the terrified spectators 
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THE SERVING-FOLK IN 


A Good Musical Comedy.—-I congratulate 
Mr. George Edwardes on Lady Jadcap, which 
will probably fill the Prince of Wales’s for a 
It is airy and 


year to come at the very least. 
itis understandable, qualities that arc 
inherent in very few musical comedies, 
for asa rule these strange concoctions 
are intricate middle-class melodramas 
as heavy as a traction engine and as 
indigestible as pcstato salad. Lady 
Madcap gains greatly by the unity of 
its authorship, for Mr, Paul Rubens 
has written all the music and a share 
of the ‘numbers ” and the “ book,” to 
use grotesque terminology of the day. 
Mr. G. P. Huntley is a host in himself 
in the part of a millionaire-cum- 
yeomanry trooper cum amatcur butler. 
~Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald and Mr. Fred 
Emney play Macaire parts reminiscent 
of many predecessors, notably in 
Erminie. The ladies are not very 
strong but they are charming, espe- 
cially Miss Delia Mason and Miss 
Adrienne Augarde. 


A Feminine Famine.—| have drawn 
attention on several occasions in these 
columns to the remarkable paucity of 
clever girls in musical comedy, and 
now Mr. George Edwards has been 
telling the Gaiety shareholders that it 
is not directors he wants but recruits 
for the stage. It is to me a subject of 
constant wonder that some of the ladies 
in musical comedy should be worth 
paying any salary at all. Some of 
them have squeaky voices, some 
cannot dance, and scarcely any of 
them can act. 1 admit that they 
look pretty, but after all that does not 
go very far except at the stage door. 


The Supply Not Exhausted.—But 
is the supply exhausted ? Why is it 
that three clever girls like the Bowmans 
are not playing for Mr. Edwardes in 
town? For instance, at the Garrick 
we have Miss Nellie Bowman. She 
can dance, she can sing, she can act, 
she has humour, and yet we rarely see 
her except at Christmas. At the same 
theatre we find Miss Madge ‘Titheradge, 
the charming young daughter of the 
well-known actor. She is full of high 
spir.ts, and she dances with a joyous- 


ness which is rare among the d/asé young 
ladies of musical comedy. J ought to say that 
I do not know either of these young ladies 
personally nor anyone connected with them. 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co 
“LADY MADCAP” 


This picture shows the Madcap, Lady Betty Clarridge (Miss Adrienne 

Augarde), escaping from the room—by the aid of her friend, Gwenny 

Holden (Miss Delia Mason), and her maid (Miss Eva Sandford)—in 
which her father, the Earl of Framlingham, had locked her up 
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Sage Pictorial Publishing Co. 


“LADY MADCAP” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE 


A Play about Palmists.—Mr. R. Hender- 
son Bland, who combines the rare art of 
bemg able to act and write excelient verse, 
has written a play called Zhe Lalmist, which 


was produced at Brighton the other 
day and is wcll spoken of by the local 
critics. It tells how the wife of George 
Carmantel, a barrister, leaves him and 
takes to earning her living as a palmist 
in London, living under the name of 
Mrs. Manus. ‘The scene in the second 
act is laid in a palmist’s tent at 
Harrow, and here the husband visits 
the lady. Finally she returns to her 
husband. 


Some New Music.—The Whit- 
marks of Shaftesbury Avenue have 
issued some of the best popular songs | 
know. They have sent me a batch of 
their music, in luding “ Good-bye, Little 
Girl, Good-bye,” sung by Miss Madge 
Lessing at the Coliseum ; “ The Owl’s 
Love Song,” sung by Miss Louie 
Pounds in Zhe Earl and the Girl; 
and two songs sung by Miss Marie 
Dainton in Peggy Machree. The 
number of songs which this house has 
given to musical comedies recently is 
quite remarkable. 1 have also received 
a packet of pretty music from the 
Ascherbergs, including a y;iano duet 
by Theo Bonheur and some catching 
songs. The waltz, “Zaroma,” has 
reached its sixth edition. 


The Coliseum.—I cannot honcstly 
say that the opening ceremony at the 
Coliseum was auspicious, The audi- 
ence, twice disappointed in the opening 
date, was small at the first performance, 
and an incident occurred with the 
revolving stage which showed that it 
is not unattended by danger, for two 
stage hands were swept almost into 
the orchestra. The show itself is of 
the ordinary music-hall kind with some 
novelties thrown in. It is made up 
largely of some ‘‘sketches”—I do 
not know what the theatre managers 
will say—in which the best feature 
is the singing. Some of the “turns,” 
however, are too long. Still, these 
are early days in the history of the 
house, 
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MISS BEATRICE WILLEY 


Who is principal girl (Morgiana) at Fulham 


Christmas at the Royalty.—Mr: Carr has 
revived at the Royalty Sxowdrop and the 
Seven Little Men. This adaptation by Mr 
Carr of Grimm’s fairy 
tale was originally put 
on at the Court. Miss 
Grace Arundale appears 
in the title-part and sings 
very prettily, Miss Irene 
Rooke is a stately queen, 
Mr. W. H. Kemble is a 
capital huntsman, while 
little Miss Geraldine 
Wilson plays the fairy 
queen to perfection. 


At the Hippodrome. 
—Mr. Moss has fallen 
back on a_ spectacular 
production described as 
a “mystical evolution in 
seven events’? for the 
main item of his Christ- 
mas bill. It has been 
invented by Mr. Frank 
Parker and composed by 
Mr. Clarence C. Corri, 
but the great feature 
is Herr Heidendreich’s 


SOME VETERANS OF 


MR. JOHN ARIS 


Who organised the charity entertainment at Croydon 


flying ballet which has made its mark in Paris 
and Vienna. The butterflies are gorgeous, 
and their setting in the elements —air, water, 
and the earth—affords  half-an-hour of 
splendid spectacle. The ballet, moreover, is 
only an item in a long programme. The 
Hippodrome has equipped itself with a new 
idea in its stage. 


These amateur minstrels, from left to right, are: Mr. A. Canning, Mr. Charles Chumley, and 
Mr. John Aris, who founded the troupe twenty-one years ago 


“THE OLD MERRY BLACKS” 


TELE VIPAT DR. 


Guttenberg 
MISS HILDA GUIVER 


Who is principal boy at the Theatre Royal, Hanley 


In the Name of Charity.—An entertain- 
ment in aid of the Royal Masonic Benevolent 
Institution and the Croydon General Hospital 
was given in the Croydon 
Theatre on December 21, 
organised by Mr. John 
Aris and the nigger 
troupe known as “ The 
Old Merry Blacks,” 
which he _ founded 
twenty-one years ago. 
The house was crammed 
and the greatest enthu- 
siasm prevailed through 
a lengthy programme. 
One of the most interest- 
ing items was a début 
made by Miss_ Elsie 
Simpson, who is a grand- 
daughter of Miss Emily 
Soldene, whose niece, 
Miss Katie Vesey, is now 
at the Vaudeville.  I[t 
may be noted that dunng 
their career “The Old 
Merry Blacks” have 
raised £900 for charities 
and purposes of various 
descriptions. 


THE NEW TELESCOPING STAGE AT THE HIPPODROME 


In order to give due prominence to such spectacles as the Butterfly Ballet a new 
stage has been made to telescope 16 ft. across the arena 
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INSIDE THE WATER TANK AT THE HIPPODROME 


This picture has been reproduced from the first photograph everitaken of the tank. 
In the centre is seen the hydraulic ram which raises the floor of the stage 


THE TATLER 


“Peter Pan.’—The only real writer of 
pantomime for children which this country 
has produced has been found in Mr. J. M. 
Barrie. Peter Pan is the most delightful 
entertainment for the nursery, and even for 
those who watch over it, that I have ever seen. 
Like all good stories there is far more in it 
than mere incident, and the moral is none the 
less delightful in that it is entirely elusive. 


The Story.—It would be foolish for me to 
attempt to inventory its whimsies. Suffice to 
say that Mr. and Mrs. Darling, a young couple, 
have three children—Wendy, John, and 
Michael—and a dog nurse, Naua. Peter Pan, 
a Boy who Would Not Grow Up (we know 
them even as greybeards), comes in at the 
window, spirits the children away to the 
Never-Never Land, and introduces them to 
all sorts of adventures, which every child 
has pictured scores of times but which all the 
grown-ups, except Mr. Barrie, have forgotten. 
There are fairies who live in a wonderful 
house under the ground. There are Red 
Indians and pirates, and all the paraphernalia 
pertaining to those old familiar friends of 
childhood, presented partly in the spirit of 
childlike earnestness and partly with a touch 
of burlesque. eter Pan has its weak 
moments—the music in particular is poor— 
but taken all in all it is delightful. 


The Players.—Mr. Barrie is always for- 
tunate in his interpreters. Nothing could be 
better than Miss Nina Boucicault as Peter 
Pan and the brilliant Mr. du Maurier who 
‘doubles the part of Mr. Darling and that of 
the pirate king, although I think it is rather 
out of the picture that he should burlesque 
Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Tree, and Mr. Martin 
Harvey. Miss Dorothea Baird was never 
better fitted than in the very “ mothery ” part 
of Mrs. Darling. Miss Hilda Trevelyan as 
Wendy ; Miss Pauline Chase, hitherto known 
in musical comedy as a dancing twin; Miss 
Miriam Nisbet, an American, I believe, who 
plays the part of an Indian Redskin girl, are 
all excellent. Miss Ella Q. May, the quaintest 
possible slavey, also figures in the bill as “the 
author of the play,” and took the “call.” 


DESIGNS OF SOME OF THE 


“Peggy Machree.”—I congratulate Mr. 
Denis O’Sullivan on his entry into town as a 
star with Peggy MJachree. The story might 
be stronger and the stage management is 
capable of improvement, but taken as a whole 


+ ul % 
fa 


Bassano 


MISS ELLA Q. MAY 


Who took the ‘author's call in Peter Pan 


Peggy Machree affords a most hearty even- 
ing’s entertainment. It is full of high spirits, 
pretty music, and innocent fun. I never 
heard Mr. Denis O’Sullivan sing better, his 
voice having gained distinctly in strength 
during his tour. Miss Marie Dainton as 


Peggy Machree is at her very best. 


“ BUTTERFLIES ” 
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‘*The White Cat.”’—The pantomime at 
Drury Lane, based on the very old story of 
The White Cat, will be long remembered by 
reason of the severe criticism of Mr. Edward 
H. Cooper, the novelist, in the columns of the 
Daily Mail. It is “invented” on the same 
lavish pictorial scale as ever, but its humours 
seem cruder than of old by reason of the 
disappearance of Herbert Campbell and Dan 
Leno. There was something in the person- 
ality of those drolls which more than neutra- 
lised their commonness ; for to speak frankly 
there was a good deal in their fun which was 
vulgar or, rather, which would have been 
vulgar in the hands of anybody but them. 
Now there is no sort of finesse about Mr, 
Harry Randall or Mr. Tom Woottwell ; they 
are frankly ‘‘hally,” and as such create a sort 
of new precedent. Whether the moving 
spirit of the time will permit us to get used 
to this sort of humour as we certainly were 
to that of Herbert Campbell and Dan Leno 
remains to be seen. Even the ‘ manage- 
ment” (strange word) of the Lane seems to 
be a little in doubt, for the much-discussed 
bar-room scene was excised after the first 
performance. 


Mr. Welch. — Much was expected of 
Mr. Welch, but I fear he disappointed his 


admirers. The fact is that Drury Lane isa 
medium all by itself, and to begin with 


Mr. Welch was not used to his new sur- 
roundings. Miss Marie George, on the other 
hand, has quite gauged the range of the 
Lane, and she makes a charming Cupid. 


In Conclusion.—It is quite useless to 
attempt to summarise the story of the panto- 
mime, for it is lost in splendid spectacle and 
irrelevances more or less comic according to 
your taste. The Lane has quite a public of 
its own. As they pay many thousands of 
pounds into Mr. Collins’s exchequer they 
apparently are pleased with his fare, but 
I am greatly mistaken if Mr. Collins can 
stand still after this year. We have really 
begun to pursue prettiness—pretty sentiment 
as well as pretty scenery. Prettiness, more- 
over, need not lack humour. 


IN THE FAIRY SPECTACLE AT THE HIPPODROME 
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Current Games, 


“The Major,” Howell, and G. L. Jessop. 
—Apropos of the probable composition of the 
next Australian cricket team to visit England, 
[ read in some Australian paper the other day 
—I think it was the Sydney Bulletin—that 
Howell and Hugh Trumble are certainties for 
places. The same paper told an interesting 
story concerning Major Wardill’s comparative 
valuation of Gilbert Jessop and Howell. In 
England we consider that the weak spot in 
the Australian teams that have visited us 
since 1893 has been the want of a big hitter. 
If the 1899 team could have included Jessop 
it would have been the greatest eleven Aus- 
tralia has ever sent to England is a criticism 
I have often heard. The Major, however, 
it appears, infinitely prefers Howell to Jessop 
as a hitter pure and simple. I wonder if his 
faith in Howell was at all shaken after the 
test match at the Oval in 1902. I saw the 
closing stages of that famous game in com- 
pany with P. F. Warner. We reached the 
Oval shortly after lunch and found some 
standing-room in the Australian enclosure. 
As it happened Major Wardill was standing 
next to us, and [ can conscientiously say that 
until Jessop got out I never saw a human 
being look more uneasy. With the departure 
of Jessop he became much more cheerful and 
offered to bet me an even sixpence that 
Australia would win by more than 7 runs. 
1 forget now whether I took the bet, but I 
know I never was paid. When Rhodes made 
that excellent drive we had other things to 
think of than bets, and in the rush to the 
pavilion I lost sight of the Major and have 
not seen him since. It may seem incon- 
ceivable to us that any sane judge should 
rate Howell higher than Jessop, but in reality 
the valuation is not as warped as it seems. 
Howell has performed dozens of big hitting 
feats at home, while until the test match in 
1902 Jessop had never given the Australians 
a sample of his powers. 


The Progress 


of Woolwich. — 
When I saw the 
Arsenal at the be- 
ginning of the 
season I came to 
the conclusion that 
the team would 
have great difficulty 
in retaining its 
position in the first 
division, and I ex- 
plained in THE 
TATLER the reasons 
why I came to this 
conclusion. The 
other day I received 
a long letter from 
an anonymous 
correspondent _ re- 
minding me of my 
“singularly short- 
sighted judgment” 
and recommending 
me to recant and 
for the future to 
abstain from pro- 
phecy. With com- 
plete respect for my 
anonymous friend 
I have nothing 


Sports, 


ercival 


JOHN ROBERTS 


The most powerful personality in the world 
of billiards 


at all to recant. What he calls the pro- 
gress of Woolwich is a misnomer ; for “ pro- 
gress” read “reorganisation” and I will 


A FAMOUS RACER, PRETTY POLLY 


A speaking likeness of Pretty Polly has been reproduced in colours from the painting of a well-known artist on 
behalf of the Apollinaris Company, which has given us permission to reproduce it in black and white 
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agree with him. The Arsenal team as I saw 
it three months ago is as distinct from the 
team that defeated Sheffield United on 
Christmas Eve as Aston Villa is from Sunder- 
land. There can be no finality in a League 
team, and the changes in the Personnel of 
the Arsenal ‘s} aj tribute to the business- 
like qualities of the directors. Fitchie and 
Templeton in themselves are almost suf- 
ficient to make any eleven formidable. 


Corinthians and Spiders.—Except for its 
historical associations the New Year’s Day 
match between the Corinthians and Queen’s 
Park was not an afiair of much importance. 
Queen’s have so fallen from their high estate 
that even in Scotland no one takes them very 
seriously nowadays. Two years ago the 
Corinthians were under a cloud, but their 
eclipse proved only temporary, and it is pos- 
sible that Queen’s Park may regain a portion 
at least of their former glory. The decline of 
the Corinthians, however, was due to causes 
quite different from those which have 
diminished the fame of Queen’s Park. Two 
years ago, when the fortunes of the Corinthians 
were at a low ebb, Queen’s were also on the 
down grade; but while since [last spring the 
Corinthians have completely retrieved their 
character, the Scottish club has been going 
from bad to worse. The temporary decadence 
of the Corinthians could be traced to the fact 
that the universities, the nursery of the club, 
had ceased for the moment to produce first- 
rate footballers. 


Charms of Professionalism.—The growth 
of professionalism in England has never affected 
the absolute strength of the Corinthians, 
although relatively the position of the club 
may have changed. Queen’s Park, on the 
contrary, has been unable to hold its own 
against the spread of professionalism. The 
allurements of League football have never 
cost the Corinthians a single member, while 
more than one of 
the Queen’s Park 
players have been 
unable to resist the 
charms of profes- 
sionalism. It is no . 
offence to the 
famous Scottish 
club to say that its 
members are re- 
cruited from quite 
a different class to 
the Corinthians. I 
do not mean _ by 
this that the ama- 


teurism of both 
clubs is not above 
suspicion. The 


success, however, of 
professional football 
in Scotland has 
unquestionably 
proved a misfortune 
to Queen’s Park, 
ambitious young 
players who might 
otherwise have at- 
tached themselves 
to Queen’s Park 
being drawn into the 
ranks of the Celtic 
or the Rangers. 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


Te New Year has come again, with all its revival of the 

pathetic belief, common to nearly all humanity, that 
somehow or other the purely arbitrary division of time into 
sections, one of which has just begun, has some sort of 
necessary correspondence with cycles of events. The pro- 
sperous man hopes to increase his prosperity in the opening 
year ; the unfortunate hopes for better luck, or (if he recog- 
nises that he is partly responsible for his ill success) resolves 
to turn over a new leaf. There is not the slightest reason 
other than convention why we should choose January 1 as 
the starting point of a new era in our lives. It merely 
marks the appearance of a fresh numeral in the date over 
most of the civilised world. The Russians, however, will 
have had thirteen more days in which to suffer reverses 
before the beginning of the wonderful year of victory which 
they have so long been predicting. 


ifs old times, indeed, and even in some comparatively 

modern times, there has been a real reason for making 
the New Year an important international period. During 
winter—that is, some month or so each side of the first day of 
January—-warlike joperations were once impossible owing to 
the horrible state of the roads. In civilised Europe, how- 
ever, the improvement in communications led to winter 
campaigns, and now we see in Manchuria two big armies in 
the field, only refraining from grappling because each is 
too strongly entrenched to be attacked with much chance of 
success. In Manchuria, apparently, the winter is the only 
time when the roads are appreciably more passable than the 
surrounding country. 


Te former days, and even during the American Civil 
War, armies went into winter quarters in November 
and December and began again in April. The custom 
can hardly have been necessary, say, for Marlborough 
in the Netherlands, with a mild winter and very fair roads, 
but it was rigidly observed. Wars, therefore, were 
measured out by campaigns, and campaigns were limited 
by seasons; and as history was chiefly built on wars at 
that time the end of the military year was a period of 
significance for many other matters. But now, what. is 
January 1 to any of us? Merely a sort of convenient day 
for stocktaking as to our past doings and future plans. 


OUR FOURTEENTH 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Thirteenth Series) 
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By Adrian Ross. 


TN good plan of systematising work would be to have a 

time day book. The available hours per day might 
be put down as cash in hand and their employment as: 
expenditure. A proper amount would be allowed for sleep, 
meals, and recreation, and the rest might be classified 
under various heads, and perhaps, if the employment was 
remunerative, the receipts might also be entered, and as the 
jury in Wonderland failed to do, we might write down the 
date and reduce it to shillings and pence. For a literary 
man there must be at least one inspired and one mechanical 
piece of work on hand in order not to waste time unduly. 
A certain percentage of waste is necessary in all intellectual 
work, which is what the framers of schedules of time and 
employment do not generally realise. For them every minute 
must have its useful and improving employment. Poetry, 
if written, must be written for two hours a day, or something 
of the sort. 


Se is not the way to do with 
The list of things to be done 

larger than can well be done in the time, and it must be 
regarded as an object of serious endeavour, not as a 
‘‘ counsel of perfection,” or an ideal to be hopelessly desired. 
We can draw up a list of items of work to be done in any 
case and another of work to be attempted or kept in mind, 
and somehow a good deal more will often get done, even of 
the higher class of labour. Laziness rests on forgetfulness 
rather than upon deliberate neglect. 

At the outset of the year 

Make your statement brief and clear, 

Item: due by Lady Day 

(In the rough) my problem play. 


Novel: do at least two-thirds, 
Say some eighty thousand words, 


our New Year plans. 
must be only slightly 


Shorter stories, five or six, 

Skits in verse on politics, 

On the side of “cash” you state 
Hours of work—a daily eight. 
Opposite you set down what 
You have cone or you have not, 
If you do’ one-third you plan 
You’re a most distinguished man, 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


April, Amsted, Aeronaut, Abos, Blackie, Brown-eyes, 
Beaskey, Benz, Boz, Beauty, Belinda, Brutus, Baturi, 
Bricky, Briar-rose, Bulbul, Bydand, Belmanor, Busy, 
Barina, Bonniebell, Bosmere, Billee, Bimbo, Berth, 


acrostics issued consecutively from January 4. aha de) A N A M A Bavette, Bluebags, Bunny, Britonia, Candun, Chiria, 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who ote fo) Y A 1 Cover et Cpr ee Gocm Pi eniP bers: Copp ee 
= : a elle, Ca-ira, Caldan, Cass, Cherry-cheeks, Clarelo' 

solves correctly the largest number of these a 3. I L F R‘A C OM BC€E) Claudia, Chicot, Carissima, Chinchin, Corban, Cwrwda, 
prize of B5s and two prizes of 43 and £2 4. N I Oo B E poleparls yneyne piel Dama, an fe ered, 
i Pegh@ H E Dine A R ear-one, Dainty, axy, Duchess, Doune, Dunmore, 
respectively to those who solve the next : ora zs D . fags Bear one, Dalia Peay opera ou oune, Daniiore, 
largest number. It must be understood that : Dorothee, Dumnorix, Evilo, Eliot, ee ENS 
i rf Rate : Elleville, Evelyn, Ethna, Edina, Enos, Florodora 

no one can win more than one first, second, 2. ‘‘ Regal’ is not accepted. It only applies to the Fuchsia, Flosager, Fog, Freda, Floridelle, Fulwood, 


or third prize in the year, but the winner of a King and Queen. 


Tlorence, Kern, Ferret, Fairy, Fidelia, Flare, Francis, 


lower prize may try for a higher one. 6. y Efrit"’ and “ Effreet "’ ate accepted. It is also Glenmalure, Golo, Gollywog, Golden-girl, Grumgrizzly, 
2 a of Z f th x : t b spelt  Afrit” and ‘ Ifrit,"’ and in all ways witha final  Grey-eyes, Golomine, Gasco, Glevum, Gopher, Gl nn, 
2. the uprights of the acrostics must be e." “Enchantment,” “ esprit,”’ ‘‘ eft," ‘Egypt,’ and Horsa, Heath, Hibernia, Hoopoe, Herr-oil, Hazelnut, 


guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ov the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the first acrostic 
(dated January 4) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, January 16. 

5. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. “ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


“evil spirit ’’ are not accepted. An ‘‘afrit'’ was the 
same as an ‘‘evil genie.'’ The Acrostic Editor cannot 
find that “‘ eblis "’ was ever spelt “ eblit.”’ 


Correct answers to No. 11 have been received from: 
Altisidora, Attwood, Agnes, Attrisolle, Abna, Arho, 
Aenea, Arosa, Aredark, Ashbury, Alnwick, Archway, 
A.C.R., Almeria, Aggio, Adabarth, Adecee, Aston, Agag, 


Double Acrostic No. 1 


(Fourteenth Series) 


And when this falls like feathers white and flat, 
Pouf, how we shiver, and don't we feel that ? 


1. Take the green leaves which Irishmen delight 
(They named a yacht which fought a gallant fight), 
Fourfold should be if luck is to be right— 

Deduct last letter to make fit the light. 
. Fiddled while Rome was burning so they tell « 
A brutal tyrant, mad no doubt as well. 


. ‘ Tu-whit, tu-whoo,’’ a melancholy sound; 
She flies by night, in day asleep is found. 


. Our ancestors to keep them warm in winter 
Had only this to burn in log or splinter. 
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Hati, Honolulu-loo, Hook, Ignota, Inverloddon, Janus, 
Jaelsee, Kinghawkes, Kathleen, Keewee, Kamsin, Ka- 
moral, Keys, Katinka, Ki-wi, Ko, Kingsan, Lorraine, 
Lhasa, Lannie, Louisa, Lamlash, Lulu, Leep, Libussa, 
Lady-bower, Lutra, Links, Marie, Marion, Miggins, 
Mascotte, Millamant, Massareene, Mavourneen, Midge, 
Moremie, Mop, Minatur, Mudjekeewis, Minorca, Mum- 
mer, Macaudax, Mourino, Mota bunch! Mahtal, Mars, 
Mingo, Nibs, Nimble, Nigger, Novice, Nelto, Oku, Oak, 
Oh-there, Oceanide, Olea, Osoesi, Oh-girls, Pop, Paddy, 
Pollywaddles, Poop, Pingpong, Pacdam, Punjab, Petite, 
Pegunhere, Pompom, Polmood, Pongkyle, Queerlock, 
Quixote, Roy, Roma, Ronpu, Remus, Scraps, mln 
Sophia, Seastar, Sandow, Stodgy, Skerry, Sweetbells, 
Supercargo, Speranza, Speedwell, Serapion, St. Quen- 
tin, Splendide, Square, Sunbeam, Sivart, Solver, Southoe, 
Stede, Sa, Shamrock, Scafell, Sturford, Senga, Torpedo, 
Tobias-john, Trilby, Tip-tilted, Truth, Tamerlane, 
Tiballak, Tryandu, Tax, Talfourd, Taffy, Tangley, 
Tadpole, Usher, Victor, Viola, Virginian, Wild-violet, 
Wynell, Wyst, Wimbledon, Walneerg, Workitout, Wild- 
walker, Wasp, Wizard, Wyvern, Wensleydale, Whitting- 
ton, Yoko, Yeliab, Yasmar, Ynnocencia, Yma, Zimmy, 
Zarabin, Zamzam, and fifty-five wrong. 


“Yasmar "’ is credited with answer to No. 9, omitted 
by some error. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘Cwrwda's "' answer 
to No.9 arrived too late, and that none was received 
from ‘‘ Lengthington,'’ unless it is a typewritten one with 
no pseudonym, name, or address, 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that he was wrony about 
the Italian article (in No. 9), but +Vinferno" is two 
words (more than one is never accepted) and is far too 
general. The ‘‘ Limbo,'’ moreover, was not really part 
of the Jnferno but a neutral ground where there was no 
torment, 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


i yne would have thought that there could 

be no doubt as to the meaning of three 
such common terms as “ par,” “ bogey,” and 
‘scratch,’ and yet it appears to be hard to 
define them in such a way as to prevent 
misapprehension. Par” we recently de- 
fined as the number of strokes in which a 
hole or round can be played without mistakes 
and without flukes. Humanly speaking it 
represents perfect play. But it is objected 
to this definition that it does not explain that 
the par of two holes or two courses may be 
the same but that the one may be more 
difficult than the other. Thus, if a hole is 
360 yd. in length its par is 4, but so would 
4 be the par of one of 310 yd. since it also 
takes two strokes to reach the green, and two 
are always allowed in reckoning par play for 
holing-out purposes.’ This is perfectly true, 
but it does not invalidate the correctness of 
the definition. 


are synonymous. But like par neither term 
is an exact standard of universal application. 
The bogey score of a hole or course is affected 
by exactly the same conditions as the par 
score, and while it is not quite so stiff it forms 
perhaps a better guide to the difficulty of the 
course since it usually takes into account not 
only the lengths of the holes but their 
hazards as well. ‘The scratch player is a 
somewhat elastic term and does not denote 
any exact measure of proficiency. The most 
that can be said is that bogey, or scratch, 
forms the basis for handicapping on individual 
courses but affords no criterion of the difficulty 
of the course or of the proficiency of those who 
play over it. A plus player is, of course, 
subject to the same limitations. He may be 
plus in his own club in relation to the club 
bogey and the other players, but in another 
club he might have a handicap of three or 
four. 


i sUR TEATS 


By Garden G. Smith. 


generally known by London golfers is that 
prior to that he was for three years resident 
professional to the Blackheath club, where he 
succeeded Willie Dunn. 


Wis stories are told of ‘‘Charlie,” as he 
is affectionately called, and one of the 
most characteristic is given in Golf /llus- 
trated. An English golfer, a poor player, 
went into Hunter’s shop one day with a 
brassie by some other maker which he could 
not play with. Handing it over to “ Charlie,” 
he said, “ Here, Hunter, I can’t use this beastly 
thing, take it away and burn it and give me 
another.” Charlie took the club in his hand, 
and after giving it a waggle immediately said, 
“Tt’s jist a verra fine club, I’ll do naething 
o’ the kind ; if ye canna play wi’ that ye canna 
play wi’ anything.” It is to be feared there 
are not many clubmakers who would be equally 
conscientious in the same circumstances 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP AT SANDWICH—MR. W. J. TRAVIS PUTTING AT THE FIFTH HOLE 


p is no constant measure of the difficulty — 


of holes and courses, but it is the 
mearest approach to a standard of their 
difficulty that can be reached. The state 
of the wind or the condition of the ground 
may make what on ordinary occasions is a 
par 4 into a par 5, nor is the length of 
a hole the only thing that makes it difficult 
nor the only thing to be considered in 
determining its par. A hole of 360 yd. 
with no hazards near the green may be as 
easy a par 4 as one of 310 yd. which 
has its green closely invested with hazards. 
But these obvious considerations do not alter 
the fact stated in the definition that par 
represents the lowest score in which the 
hole can be taken by perfect play without 
flukes. 


he bogey of a hole or round is the 
number of strokes in which they can 

‘be taken without serious mistakes and may be 
said to represent good steady play, and as 
measures of golfing ability bogey and scratch 


From the picture by J. Michael Brown 


he international amateur match between 
England and Scotland will be played at 
Prestwick on May 20, two days before the 
start of the amateur championship. Three 
matches have now been played, of which Scot- 
land has won two and England one. In 1902 
Scotland won at Hoylake by 7 holes—32 to 
25. At Muirfieldin 1903 the scoring of points 
was changed to matches instead of holes, and 
England won by five matches to four, and at 
Sandwich last year Scotland won by six 
matches to three. 


olfers will be glad to hear that the Prest- 
wick Golf Club are about to recognise 

the long and valuable services of Charlie 
Hunter, their resident professional, by pre- 
senting him with his portrait. Although he 
is many years junior to old Tom Morris, 
Hunter occupies the same place in the affec- 
tion and esteem of golfers in the west of 
Scotland that old Tom does in the east. He 
has been attached to the Prestwick club for 
about thirty years, and an interesting fact not 
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The picture of which a reproduction is 

given on this page is the annual one 
published by the Life Association of Scotland. 
For many years the Life Association has 
issued a golfing picture in the form of a 
calendar, and these pictures now form quite 
an interesting gallery of portraits of all the 
golfing celebrities. The artist who has 
painted them all is Mr. J. Michael Brown of 
Edinburgh, and this year he has been no less 
successful than usual in the arrangement of 
his picture and in the excellence of his 
portraits. All golfers will recognise the 
various players represented, and if any of 
the portraits deserve a special word of praise 
those of Mr. Travis putting; Mr. Edward 
Blacknell, the runner-up; Mr. G. Herbert 
Windeler, president of the United States 
Golfing Association ; and Lord Northbourne, 
the president of the Royal St. George’s Golf 
Club, may perhaps be singled out. The 
landscape background showing the famous 
“Maiden” is also an admirable feature of 
the picture. 
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y DEAR PRISCILLA,—Did I not pro- 
phesy that with a mind full of the 
sales and a purse empty from the results of 
them I should be able to think and speak 
of little else? Nevertheless, hard 
as was the temptation to adven- 
ture all I possessed on such 
occasions I have borne in mind 
the sapient old proverb, Sera 
parsimonia in fundo est, and I 
have restricted myself to what I 
really wanted. I wonder how 
many women can say that. We 
start out as a rule with a long list 
and a righteous determination to 
adhere strictly to it, and before 
we have been five minutes in the 
shop we have wandered out of the 
straight and narrow path and are 
surreptitiously plucking flowers 
elsewhere, or to be more explicit 
are laying in a stock of remnants 
which we do not require, odds 
and ends that we shall never use, 
and cushion covers for which we 
have no cushions. And there are 
so many things that one can buy 
with the utmost advantage to our- 
selves and with the saving of at 
least 50 per cent. For instance, 
what better time of the year is 
there for investing in furs? Ido 
not mean to recommend you to 
go and lay in a stock after those 
beautiful ermines you purchased a 
little while ago, but numbers of: 
people have made their last year’s 
furs “do” for this winter or have 
put off getting any owing to the 
mildness of the weather. Then 
there are always tea gowns and 
tea jackets, the fashions of which 
are safe for at least three years, 
and there are under linen and table 
damask—two items the necessity 
for the reduction of which I can 
never understand. Again, there 
are gloves and hosiery, as well 
as silk petticoats and dressing 
gowns, all of which if only I was 
possessed of a “frugal mind” 
like Mrs. Gilpin I should never 
buy except during sale-time. 
Evening dresses represent 
another sound investment, for it 
is quite a foregone conclusion that 
we shall cling to the Pompadour 
style for a long while to come, 
and a well-made evening gown 
can be remodelled with very little 
trouble. The same might be said 
of evening cloaks and coats, for 
here one has always a marvellous 
opportunity of becoming possessed 
of the very things we have been sighing for 
in vain at something like half their original 
cost, and we all know what a serious 
outlay an opera cloak means under ordinary 


ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in lhe Home 


conditions. In the matter of hats the gods 
give us discretion during the sale. I am 
not referring to the untrimmed chafeaux, 
for when I see these latter being tossed and 


AFTERNOON GOWN 


In royal-blue velvet trimmed with Valenciennes lace (Maison 


turned and worried by heated and dishevelled 
members of my sex like a pack of starving 
dogs at a rubbish heap I turn and fly. I 
mean, of course, the trimmed examples and 
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Drecoll) 


French medels, and a new fashion which is 
still hardly recognised as a fashion is always 
the thing to aim for as it is bound to be the 
haute chic next year. If one cannot secure 
it, however, it is better to confine 
oneself to something non-com- 
mittal such as a_ picture hat 
trimmed with ostrich feathers, 
which is as sound an investment 
as diamonds. 

But the subject of judicious or 
injudicious shopping is running 
away with me, and after all we 
must each buy our own experi- 
ence. ‘All men think all men 
mortal but themselves,” and on 
the same contention every woman 
thinks all the rest of her sex, 
except herself, incapable of buying 
the right thing or going to the 
right place for it, and I have 
never yet discovered a feminine 
folly that I could not secretly 
sympathise with even if I were 
guiltless of it. 

There is a rumour—it is ac- 
quiring quite a solid basis already 
—that the hair will be dressed 
low in the future. The idea is 
anything but new, of course, as for 
the past three or four years the 
low and high dressing have been 
about equally divided; but the 
fact that the former is going to 
supersede the latter to a far 
greater extent than hitherto is 
gaining weight. It will not be 
good news to everyone, for there is 
no denying the fact that the high 
dressing is far more generally 
becoming than the low, and in my 
estimation the ‘‘ go-as-you-please ” 
condition of things we have been 
enjoying for such a long time now 
has been a perfectly Arcadian 
state—one for which I have 
always been devoutly thankful. 

Then the chignon and hair net 
appear to be two necessary items 
of the coming fashion. As a 
matter of fact the majority of our 
sex have to supplement their 
locks nowadays. I suppose it 
is because we are so neurotic 
that our own falls out and so busy 
that we cannot spend hours sitting 
in wrappers in our bedrooms brush- 
ing each other’s hair and exchang- 
ing confidences like the women in 
old-fashioned novels used to do. 
We may be perfectly certain, too, 
that the new ‘“chignons” will be 
triumphs of the manufacturer’s 
skill and very different to thosezof 
the seventies, and as to the hair nets I for one 
am prepared to welcome them as they certainly 
have their uses in giving the hair a “ finished” 
appearance.— Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reutlinger 
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THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN—NOTES AT RANDOM. 


mong the various items included in the 
sale at Peter Robinson’s, Oxford Street, 

is one of the smartest of Russian blouse 
coatees in the new stamped velours trimmed 
with black braid and opening over a vest of 


Pec: 


RIVIERA FROCK 


Of tilleul-green velvet trimmed with beaver ; 
vest of gathered white batiste 


white cloth ornamented with white and gold 
passementerie with coloured chenille spots 
and lined soft silk. It has come down from 
£4 18s. 6d. to 63s. Another astonishing item 
is a theatre wrap, known as the “ Gaiety,” 
of thick woolien serge in cream, grey, cham- 
pagne, black, or other colours, which is 
priced at 39s. Gd. instead of the original 
figure, 52s. 6d., the yoke and sleeves being 
lined. Other beautiful examples in faced 
cloth and satin are to be had at equally 
astonishing prices. 

At the same house there are some fasci- 
nating bargains in the lace department 
which have descended astonishingly in the 
scale of prices. A dainty little coffee sac or 
evening blouse, slightly d@éco//e¢é, composed 
of Alencgon lace with heavy guipure yoke 
adorned with tiny rosettes and chowx of 
coloured crépe de chine, has been reduced from 
39s. 6d. to 29s. 6d. Among the silk blouses 
and shirts there is a wonderful Japanese silk 
slip known as the “Jessie,” which can be 
had in ivory and a variety of colours, and 
is supplemented with a lace yoke back 
and front, the price of the blouse being 
15s. 11d. in lieu of the usual price, 25s. 6d. 


Material skirts are likewise offered at 
greatly reduced figures, as, for instance, the 
“ Sunderland,” a very useful walking skirt in 
best-quality tweeds offered at 21s. instead of 
49s. 6d., and the “ Gem,” an uncrushable sun- 
ray pleated skirt in black-and-white check. 
Shepherd’s plaids may be had likewise at 21s., 
the usual price being 29s. 6d. 

Breakfast and tea gowns suggest the most 
tempting opportunities to the purchaser, one 
of the former, which is made of cashmere and 
lined throughout with satin with yoke and 
trimmings of lace, being marked at 29s. 6d. 
instead of 45s. 9d. 

Pe Se 

In the outfitting department at D. H. 
Evans, Oxford Street, there are all manner of 
wonderful bargains in the realm of under 
linen. Irish peasant-made nainsook night- 
dresses trimmed with torchon lace and tucks 
are 2s. 92d. instead of 4s. 117d., and others 
in longcloth trimmed with Swiss embroidery 
are offered at 3s. 63d. instead of 5s, 114d. 
A very dainty nightgown in cream flannel 
trimmed with-real torchon lace has come 
down from 12s. 11d. to gs. 11d., and there are 
Irish peasant-made camisoles—to the waist 
only—trimmed with torchon lace and bead- 
ing, and reduced from 3s. 9{d. to Is. 11fd., 
not to speak of a variety of other items of 
under clothing, all of them equally amazing as 
regards price. 

As to the reductions in the lace depart- 
ment, they are well worth chronicling. There 
is a charming unmade Mauresque lace robe 
with bodice and sleeves that is to be had 
in ivory, cream, or écru and which is priced 
during the sale at 21s., and there is likewise 
a black unmade sequin robe with bodice and 
sleeves complete which may be picked up for 
the price of 18s. 11d., while in black and stecl, 
black and gold, white and silver, or white and 
geld, the same thing is offered at the sale 
figure of 24s.6d. There are, besides, tambour 
lace scarves, 24 yd. long and 16 in. wide, and 
these are priced at 6s, 11d. 

Among the other items which go to make 
up the complement of sale goods there are 
over 600 down quilts at a reduction of 25 per 
cent. off the regular prices, and in view of the 
cold weather that we are promised this is 
capital news. It is well to 1 arn, too, that the 
printed bedspreads—blue, pink, and green on 
a white ground—have been reduced from 
21s. 6d. to 12s. gd. each and larger ones from 
28s. 6d. to 16s. gd. 


SS Se 


Coats and skirts at John Barker and 
Co., Ltd., Kensington, are disappearing at 
bargain prices during the present sale. 
Examples in fancy tweeds and serges, the 
coats of which are lined silk, are now 
marked at 29s. 6d. instead of 63s. 6d., and 
others in navy and black serges as well 
as in fancy tweeds and hopsacks with the 
latest Russian and semi-sac coats lined 
silk and trimmed with cloth and fancy 
biaid ere marked down to 39s. 6d. 
fron 73s. 6d. 

As to the remainder of the Paris 
model] dresses, consisting of afternoon, 
walking, and reception gowns in cloth, 
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crépe de chine, chiffon, taffetas, and fancy 
silks, all exquisitely trimmed, they have come 
down to prices ranging from 34 to 134 guineas, 
while the whole stock of evening gowns, 
consisting of Paris models, and handsome 
silk, crépe de chine, and net skirts, together 
with an assortment of net and silk slips, have 
likewise been much reduccd. 

Velvet and silk coats and capes, fur 
coats and capes, tweed coats and Invcrness 
capes, opera wraps, waterproofs, girls’ reefers, 
and paletots are al) reduced in price, and 
there are Paris model coats and mantles in 
velvet and silk, Persian lamb and caracul 
plush, moleskin and ponyskin plush richly 
trimmed, which instead of being marked at 
the usual figures, viz., from 4 guineas to 
16 guineas, can be had from 49s. 6d. to 
6 guineas, 

Then the silk department at Barker’s is 
equally productive of beneficial results to the 
bargain-hunter, a beautiful make of faille Fran- 
caise having been reduced from 4s 11d. to 
2s. 11}d., while a magnificent duchesse satin 
in a rich ivory shade 26 in. wide can be 
secured during the sale for 8s. 11d. instead of 
12s. 11d. 


WALKING COSTUME 


Of suede-coloured cloth with velvet collar and white cloth waistcoat 
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CHAIR OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


At Bethnal Green Museum 


Jacobean Carving.—English carved oak 
of Stuart days is deservedly popular among 
collectors. It represents wood-carving at a 
period when it developed a national feeling 
and departed from Dutch models. Chairs of 
finely-turned work are particularly graceful in 
their outlines. The cupboard was found to 
be capable of orna- 
mentation of a pleasing 
character. The Livery 
Cupboard illustrated is 
of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. 
It shows in the details 
of its carving several 
designs in carved de- 
coration which are 
useful for comparison, 
These pieces, either 
dated or with a history, 
are invaluable for 
determining with ex- 
actitude prevalent pat- 
terns, inasmuch as the 
wood-carvers had a 
surprisingly limited 
number of designs, 
This particular cup- 
board is filled with 
loaves for public distri- 
bution every Sunday 
in accordance with a 
charity founded by 
Robert Skelton in 
1628, and is in the 
south transept of St, 
Alban’s Abbey. 


Modern Over- 
mantels. — The over- 
mantel at the best is a curiously offensive piece 
of furniture. It cannot do other than offend 
the artistic sense with its tier upon tier of 
little shelves ranged round a mirror. It is 
a feeble substitute for the ‘finely-balanced 
chimneypiece of Elizabethan days. In a 
dull climate such as ours a mirrorless room 
does not suggest comfort, but it is not 


SAR ARAABRASS 


Ghe 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


impossible to have an overmantel which is at 
once artistic and in harmony with the modern 
fireplace. A panelled framework following 
the lines of the mantelpiece with a square 
mirror let in as one of the panels, and 
engravings—either mezzotint, coloured, or 
even lithographs if they are bold and decora- 
tive—set under glass in adjacent panels is 
highly effective and can be carried out at a 
reasonable cost by any firm of decorators. 


Dark Rooms.—Previous to the fifteenth 
century no glass was used for windows in 
England; sheets of parchment or of horn 
were commonly employed. In later days the 
spacious rooms must have been extraordinarily 
dark with bull’s-eye panes—which, by the way, 
have been known to act as a burning glass 
and set fire to the house—and high windows 
of tiny dimensions. The modern idea is for 
more light and as much sweetness as possible, 
The rooms are smaller, it is true, but the note 
of cosiness has been struck which has become 
markedly national. Artistically nothing can 
be done with a dark room; it is unmodern. 
The absurd return—by architects wishing to 
be quaint in their design—to the old-fashioned 
window is a step backwards. 


A Stuart Bedstead.—The state bed of 
Queen Anne is preserved at Hampton Court 
and that of Mary Queen of Scots at Holyrood 
Palace. In noblemen’s seats in various parts 
of the country equally interesting relics of 
“uneasy heads” are shown as_ heirlooms 
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OAK LIVERY CUPBOARD 


Jacobean—early seventeenth century 


which provoked the poet’s lines, ‘‘ To beds of 
state go balmy sleep where you’ve so seldom 
been.” Fine specimens of old bedsteads are not 
often met owing to the difficulty of preserving 
them. A rare specimen of Stuart days, similar 
to the Holyrood example, is in the hands of 
Messrs. Gregory and Co. of 19, Old Cavendish 
Street, of which we give an_ illustration. 
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JACOBEAN BEDSTEAD 


Fine crimson damask hangings 


possession of Messrs. Gregory & Co. 


It originally came from Christchurch Park, 


Ipswich. Its pediment is handsomely carved, 
and the old silk and wool crimson damask 
applied to the shaping. A valance of the 
same material hangs from the cornice. The 
headpiece of the bed is finely shaped Jand 
beautifully carved. The headcloth shows to 
’ advantage the hand- 
some design of the da- 
mask of the Charles II. 
period, of which the 
four curtains also are 
made. Its fine preser- 
vation and not 
wieldy dimensions 
make it a noteworthy 
example. 


un- 


A Celebrated Chair. 
—The chair we illus- 
trate formerly belonged 
to the author of Zhe 
Vicar of Wakefield. 
Many an old alehouse 
has a chair or two of 
equal age but not of 
equal interest. In de- 
sign it is interesting as 
showing the common 
form of arm _ chair 
of the first half of 
the eighteenth century 
before Chippendale 
made the fashion for 
the whole country. It 
is the prototype of the 
yellow - stained office 
chair turned out by the 
gross in Wycombe. 
Oliver Goldsmith be- 
queathed this chair in 1774 to his friend, 
Dr. Hawes. Itis at the Bethnal Green Museum 
and stands as a symbol of the magic carpet of 
the prince in the 47 asian Nights which trans- 
ported him to the realms of fancy. ‘The chair 
of him who ‘wrote like an angel” is nearer 
Parnassus than the chair of the Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford. A. H. 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS. 
Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, Jan. 10, and Tuesday, Jan. 24 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, Jan. 11, and Wednesday, Jan. 25 
Pay Days—Friday, January 13, and Friday, January 27 


Money.—The last Bank return of the old year shows, as is 
customary at the period, some extensive movements. The borrow- 
ings from the Bank have resulted in an increase of £5,341,506 in the 
“ Other” securities, the compensating item of “ Other” deposits 
showing a gain of £5,292,494. The increase in the stock of coin 
and bullion is £230,773, the result of £721,000 having gone into 
the country to satisfy holiday demands out of a total of £951,00c 
zeceived from abroad. The reserve has gained £431,968 at 
£20;173,062, which total comes into comparison with £18,574,053 
at the end of 1903. Owing, however, to the increase in the liabilities 
the ‘‘ proportion” which supplies the keynote to the situation has 
fallen back 3°65 per cent. to 37°71 per cent., as compared with 
32°89 per cent. twelve months ago. 

A noticeable point in regard to the London market during 1904 
has been the remarkable uniformity in the value of money. The 
Bank rate was only changed twice. It was 4 per cent. at the 
opening of the year and remained so until April 14, when a 
reduction was made to 3} per cent. Within a week came the 
further reduction to 3 per cent., the present official minimum. 
Thus we have had a 3 per cent. Bank rate for 254 days out of the 
twelve months, with an average rate for the year of 3°29 per cent. 
For three months bills the average open market rate was £2 14s. 5d. 
and that for brokers’ deposit rates at call £2 6s. 6d. There is no 
reason for supposing that anything will interfere with the continuance 
of easy money in the immediate future. The maintenance of a 
3 per cent. Bank rate throughout the autumn has gone a long way 
towards restoring confidence and in helping trade. Shareholders in 
the Bank, however, have had to suffer for what they would be 
justified in putting down to the account of their patriotism, for owing 
to a reduction in the dividend from the 1o per cent., which had been 
paid for seven years, to the 9 per cent. distributed in 1904, Bank 
stock finishes the year at 2973, which is within a couple of points of 
the lowest price marked, at any rate within the last ten years. 


Looking Backward.—lIf I may gauge the taste of my readers by 
my own there is nothing more uninteresting than a mass of retro- 
spective statistics. For some reason which nobody attempts to 
explain, at the end of every year the financial journals cover a 
varying number of columns with what is generally known as a finan- 
cial summary. Whether or not anybody ever reads these productions 
I cannot say. 

I only know that I carefully pass them over. In bidding farewell, 
however, to a year that has had its full quota of points of interest 
for the non-professional operator in Stock Exchange securities | may 
oe pardoned for referring in the briefest possible manner to the fact 
that after the recovery from the spasm of alarm which attacked the 
markets on the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War in February 
last the course of prices in bulk has been consistently upwards. 
February, 1904, in fact, marked the turning of the tide after a 
persistent falling away of value extending over several years and 
marking the extent to which the country suffered as the result of 
having spent £250,000,000 on the war in South Africa, which have 
yet to demonstrate that they may be reproductive. 

The Bankers’ Magazine publishes every month a table of 
valuations in respect of 325 representative securities. These are 
calculated at the Stock Exchange making-up prices at each end of 
the month’s settlement. In February, 1904, the selected stocks repre- 
sented an aggregate value of £2,896,000,000. The valuation of the 
same securities at the end of December was the highest of the year 
at £3,042,000,000 and shows a rally of something like £4 146,000,000 
from the bottom and a net appreciation of about 448,000,000 on the 
year. 

There is still a good deal of leeway. to be made up before the 
level of 1902 is regained. Of course, this is not an exhaustive 
examination of the position. The analysis is extended over a limited 
area, but it serves its purpose in indicating the trend of the invest- 
ment market. Very conflicting views are held as to the extent to 
which the public have been accumulating resources during the long 
period of Stock Exchange stagnation. Even allowing that the whole 
of the £250,000,000 sunk in the South African War is so much 
dead loss, the country has had plenty of time to get over that, and 
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supporters of this view hold that the savings of the people before 
long must inevitably find an outlet in the Stock Exchange. 

On the other hand, the reports of such joint-stock companies as 
depend for their profits upon the dispensing of the luxuries of life 
prove with tolerable unanimity that the spending power of the public 
has been very much curtailed during the past year or two. Pro- 
bably the sound view to accept is that which steers midway between 
the two extremes. You may take it that the savings of the com- 
munity, if not unwieldy at present, are steadily growing, and that 
their return to the Stock Exchange, from which they have for so long 
held aloof, is a question now of only a short space of time. We 
must not lose sight of the fact, moreover, that the London stock 
market is not dependent merely upon our own public for its business. 
It is a huge international centre and attracts an ever-increasing 
volume of business from America, the colonies, and the European 
continent. 


New Issues in 1904.—The return of confidence among the 
investing classes is significantly indicated by the growing improve- 
ment in the public issues of capital which have met with success. 
By a curious coincidence the actual number of the appeals for 
capital was the same in I904 as in 1903, viz., 310. The issues 
during November and December run into figures very much above 
the monthly average of the year, a sure sign of returning confidence. 

There was no big issue such as the £30,000,000 Transvaal Loan 
of 1903, or the £32,000,000 of British Government loans in 1902; 
nevertheless, the issues of public loans during the twelve months 
numbered forty-three as against thirty-three in 1903, and the amount 
was £7,500,000 higher at £67,389,103. Of this total South Africa 
took about 15 per cent. in respect of eleven issues. There were two 
issues of £3,000,000 each of local loans stock, while one of the most 
important operations of the year was the purchase of the London 
waterworks companies by the new Water Board, in connection with 
which an issue of 41,500,000 was all that was required to pay off 
dissentient stockholders in the old companies. 

In striking contrast to the rise in the total of the public loans was 
the falling off in new industrial issues. The total number of emis- 
sions under the comprehensive heading, “‘ Commercial and Miscel- 
laneous,” was only twenty-six, representing in money just over 
£6,000,000. This compares with seventy-one issues in 1903 repre- 
senting £26,000,000 in money, a total which in its turn is insigni- 
ficant when compared with the 203 issues of 1899 representing 
£74,000,000, and the 151 issues of I900 representing just under 
£76,000,000. The grand total of the past year’s output of new 
issues figures out at £110,000,000 as against £ 125,000,000 for 1903— 
not a bad showing when allowance is made for the missing counter- 
part of the big Transvaal Loan already referred to and the almost 
unparalleled depression from which the stock markets were suffering 
in the earlier part of the year. 

Looking ahead, | think there is every reason to be hopeful in 
regard to the prospects of any sound undertaking that makes its 
2ppeal to the investing public. Thanks to the happenings of recent 
years the ordinary newspaper reader has had his eyes opened to 
such an extent that he does not readily falla prey to the wild-cat 
promoter. The time has passed when a front page carrying the 
names of a cohort of titled but incompetent guinea-pigs infallibly 
brought money into the coffers of the unscrupulous. On the other 
hand, the prudent investor was never more ready than he is to-day 
to welcome a sound proposition. 


The Kaffir Market.—I lay no claim to originality in pointing out 
that the most important individual factor in the restoration of con- 
fidence in the stock markets is the steady growth of the gold output 
from the Transvaal. It is ancient history that the public bought 
Kaffirs just before the end of the war and on the announcement of 
peace because they thought that there was bound to be a boom. 
They overlooked the fact that there had been far too many pro- 
fessional early birds before them and that when mining operations 
were resumed on a moderate scale with an inadequate supply of 
unskilled labour these professionals were all waiting for their 
opportunity to take their profits or to get out with as little loss as 
possible. It has taken the South African share market more than 
two years to get over the d sappointment over this abo tive peace boom, 

The position to-day is altogether sound and encouraging. We 
have not yet received the figures for December, but even supposing 
that they show no material improvement upon those for November we 
shall have the total value of the gold produced in the Transvaal in 
the neighbourhood of £16,000,000 for the twelve months. The 
total is bound to beat the 415,782,640 output of 1899, the year in 
which the war broke out. It is not fair, of course, to regard that as 
more than a nine-months record. ‘The total for the year 1898 was 
£16,044,135, while the biggest individual month’s production was 
the £1,720,g07 which stands to the credit of August, 1899. 
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One need not be ultra-sanguine to anticipate that the output for 
1905 will easily beat all the records of the past and that the 
maximum monthly figures will be surpassed at a comparatively 
early date. I may mention in passing that the total output of gold 
from the Transvaal during the past twenty years is officially declared 
at just under £123,000,000 sterling. There is no need in this place to 
touch upon the acrimonious controversy surrounding the pigtailed 
Celestial. For better or worse he is now hard at work on the Rand, 
and the latest calculation is that at the end of 1904 there were 
25,000 of him and he was still coming. This increase in the labour 
supply and the increasing efficiency that every month must accom- 
plish as John Chinaman gets accustomed to his work ensure the 
steady expansion of the gold industry in our new colonies and the 
consequent relief of the money markets of Europe. ; 

But after all intrinsic merits are not everything in so complex a 
market as that for South African mining shares. Month after month 
the dealers of the Stock Exchange were eating their heads off—to 
adopt the parlance of the stable—because the public persistently 
declined to listen to the voice of the charmer and to add to their 
engagements in Kaffirs. The inevitable liquidation long drawn out 
disposed in time of the weak speculators, whose stock found its way 
into stronger hands. At the present time the floating supply of 
shares is small enough to satisfy the most fastidious. The finance 
houses, while deprecating any attempt to rush up prices, have given 
evidence of every inclination not to check a legitimate advance. 

Great things are expected of the recent formation of a French 
Kaffir trust with a capital of £1,000,000 sterling, under the title of 
Association Miniére, the control of which is in the able hands of 
Messrs. S. Neumann and Co. It is alleged that the shares of this 
company are to be quoted in the French official list and will thus 
be the first and only gold shares quoted by the Parquet. Dealings 
have just been started in Paris in the shares of the General Mining 
and Finance Company, another minor point, perhaps, but one that 
serves to indicate the temper of the time. Writing on the eve of the 
New Year holiday, when the continental bourses are closed as well 
as our own ‘Exchange, I have to explain a certain amount of 
dulness in the Kaffir market, and it seems to me that this is an 
easy matter, for the range of prices shows plenty of margin for 
profit-taking, and operators of the scalper type are proverbially 
disinclined to go away for a holiday with their books uneven. 


A Cheerful Prospect.—I am looking forward with no little 
confidence to a strong and active South African market early in the 
coming year. The boom may be upon us at any moment. Booms 
are not started by the fall of a flag or the ringing of a bell. There 
may be some delay before my expectations materialise, and in any 
event it is never my ambition to guide the operations of the day-to- 
day speculator. The hints which I may throw out from time to time 
in these columns will be intended almost invariably for the con- 
sideration of the investor—or perhaps I should say of the speculative 
investor—who is prepared to pay for his shares, take them off the 
market, and wait a reasonable time for his profit. 

Without now going into any elaborate details I may suggest that 
one of the best groups to follow in this market is that identified with 
the name of Sir George Farrar, the best-known shares of which are 
those of the East Rand Proprietary and its subsidiaries and the 
Anglo-French Exploration Company. East Rand has just declared 
its second cash dividend, one of 4s. per share. That is now included 
in the price. In the 1895 boom East Rand rose to 123; on the 
signing of peace the shares stood at 10}; they are now 9,3; and 
Anglo-French stand at, say, 444+ as against 7% in 1895 and 5% in 
1902, Ifthe movement sets in which has been so long hoped for 
and is now really expected it will not matter much what one buys, 
for the whole list will move together. But there are some shares 
which it is better not to be left with, and not the least of my reasons 
for drawing special attention to the Farrar group is that the shares 
included in it always command a free and active market in which it 
is not difficult to cut a loss if occasion arises. 


Wankie Coal.—A feature of the past few weeks has been the 
revival of interest in Rhodesian shares of all sorts. Chartered is 
always a favourite with the public when markets are active, and this 
share is sure to bear its own part in the coming excitement... For 
believers in the future of Rhodesia I have a hint which I think 
merits attention, There has been some very well-informed buying 
of the £1 shares of the Wankie Coal and Railway Company, now 
selling in the neighbourhood of 35s. From the New Year a con- 
tract with the Rhodesia Railways comes into force which will give 
the Wankie company an immediate large revenue. On about one- 
sixth of its possible output the company is already earning monthly 
profits. Theshares have been over £4 and they are really cheap now. 


Americans, North and South.—During the past twelve months 
two markets in particular have witnessed a really remarkable appre- 
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ciation ; I refer to the Argentine and the American. In neither case, 
however, have the British public benefited by the rise to any con- 
siderable extent. They did not know enough about Argentine 
railways and they knew too much about Yankees. In the latter 
section of wirepulling and manipulation it was a case of the burnt 
child dreading the fire. Jobbing backwards is never a profitable 
occupation, but many old-time speculators who have been taking a 
rest, perhaps enforced, must be mortified beyond measure at the 
review of their wasted opportunities when they look at net gains on 
the year of 174 points in Buenos Ayres and Rosario, of 294 points 
in Bahia Blanca preference, of 25 points in Entre Rios preference, 
and of no less than 77 points, or nearly 200 per cent. on the money, in 
Cordoba and Rosario preference. 

In the Yankee market the chances of making money have been just 
as great. On balance Union Pacifics have scored $35, Atchisons $20, 
Louisvilles $31, Norfolks $22, and Steel Preference $38. It is quite 
exasperating to think that this extraordinary movement has been 
practically ignored in London by all but the arbitrage houses and a 
handful of professionals. A record is kept in New York of the 
number of shares dealt in day by day, and this shows that only | 
twice in the history of Wall Street—and both occasions fell in 1901 
—has the daily turn-over amounted to 3,000,000 shares. The aggre- 
gate has exceeded 2,000,000 on sixteen days all told, and three of 
these fell within the past two months. The notable point is that 
when Wall Street is carrying through these enormous transactions 
the customary message from the other side mentions that London 
bought or sold, perhaps, 40,000 shares on the day. 

After all, can it be wondered at that our steady-going countrymen 
prefer to give a wide berth to a market that is subject to such 
meretricious influences as the attacks by advertisement by which the 
mountebank, Thomas W. Lawson of Boston, has made his name a 
byword over two continents? One of our own financial journals a 
day or two ago published a small notice over the signature of Lawson 
in which he threatened that at midnight of Monday, January 2, he 
would give out to the press of America and Europe another of his 
large advertisements in the ‘* Frenzied Finance” series. Of course, 
it is only a question of time for sensational tricks of this order to 
lose their force. The bear raids that were brought off under cover 
of Lawson’s fulminations in the early part of December caused 
widespread loss to the many and put money into the pockets of 
the few. By this time, however, the insincerity of the attacks is 
understood. The man is unmasked as an unscrupulous gambler, 
and the points of his weapons are blunted. But all the same the 
British investor is not likely to be in any hurry to re-enter a market 
in which the manceuvres of such a charlatan are a factor. 


The Egyptian Mining Position.—A market in which I look for 
interesting developments in the near future is that devoted to 
Egyptian mining shares. People who were inclined to deprecate 
the possibilities of any good coming out of the Desert have changed 
their tone in a most significant manner since the broadening out of 
dealings in the Nile Valley Company. During the last week of 
November and the early days of December an enormous business 
was done in these shares. Within a few days the price rose from 14 
to 34, speculators going wild on the news that Mr. J. B. Robinson, 
who was previously largely interested in the’ company, had secured 
the practical control of it by buying out the syndicate acting in 
conjunction with the United African Explorations Company, the 
other large holder of the shares. 

It is generally the way with the House punter that he gets excited 
at the wrong time. After ignoring the palpable attractions of Nile 
Valley shares for many months he rushed in to buy them when they 
had had a rise of Ioo per cent. and then was surprised to find that 
difficulties were put in the way of his carrying over large parcels of 
shares bought at top prices. The weakness of this speculative 
account built up by House men brought about the inevitable reaction 
which carried the shares back to the neighbourhood of 2. The 
market now is regaining normal conditions, and as regular crushings 
may be expected from the Um Garaiart mine early in the new 
year I expect to see a steady recovery. I need say no more until 
the figures from the mine speak for themselves. The directors keep 
their shareholders constantly informed of what is going on. 

A significant move was made in the market on Friday last in the 
shares of the North Nile Valley, one of the subsidiaries of the com- 
pany previously mentioned. This has an issued capital of 35,000 
41 shares, a small-enough total from the market point of view when 
it is borne in mind that a large number are tied up so as not to be 
available for delivery. I am told to look for a considerable rise in 
North Nile Valley, not so much upon the market position as upon 
the actual value of the property. The chairman stated at the recent 
annual meeting that stone is being taken out of the Haimur mine, 
where the company’s chief work is being done, which will average 
410 to £12 per ton profit. REGINALD GEARD. 


